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HIS new Texaco Motor Oil combines in one 
oil all the desirable qualities a motor oil 


should have. Many oils flow at zero. Some oils 





are free from carbon-forming impurities. A few 
oils have an outstandingly enduring body. The 
new Texaco Motor Oil has all these qualities. 


It lasts longer. It’s crack-proof. - 


Summer or winter, you'll find this new Texaco 
a remarkable lubricant. Special Texaco processes 
and special Texaco crudes are responsible. It 
meant years of research and the perfection of new 
refining practices. Now it’s ready in five grades: 
C, D, E, F, and G, conforming with established 


Society of Automotive Engineers viscosities. 


Try it. Note the clean engine work and the 
extraordinarily low oil consumption — there’s T 
i oe ee oe: ge 
the proof of its longer-lasting, crack-proof ai 
body. Its price is 30¢ a quart (35¢ for grade G) at | 
—at all Texaco stations in all of our 48 States. 
The mark of quality for petroleum products 7 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY yew , 
Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products Gaso- 'G 
line, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Railroad and Marine Lubri- 


cants, Farm Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 
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HERE IT IS! a@ genuine Goodrich 
6-ply tire priced below the 
average 4-ply casings + + + 














ROADS ROUGH... .GOING BADP 
Never mind! This husky new Cavalier 
is built to take punishment .. . and like 
it. It keeps tire worries off your mind 
from beginning to end. Remember... 
only Goodrich makes Cavalier .. . and 
that name is your protection. Look for 
» it, molded into the side of the tire itself. 








capable of living up to the 
Goodrich name. 


HAT?’S what it means... 
this 6-ply Cavalier! A big- 
ger tire ...a better tire. Half 
again the carcass strength... 
at no more cost! 
For this tire .. . though 6 ply 
. costs no more than you 
expect to pay for 4-ply casings. 
It actually undersells tires of 
ordinary quality... yet stacks 
up with the finest in perform- 
ance out on the road. 
Those two extra plies mean 


Goodrich 


a lot to you in getting the sort 
of tire service you want. They 
mean extra strength for bat- 
tling rough roads and bad going. 
They mean greater strength... 
greater safety ...more comfort. 


The tread rubber is dense 
and slow wearing ... and the 
whole tire gets toughness clear 
through from water-curing. In 
short, it’s a Goodrich Tire 
from bead to bead. . . made 
up to Goodrich standards ... 





Drop in to see this tire at 
your local Goodrich dealer’s 
store. Examine an actual cross 
section. Then ask the price. 


He has Cavaliers in all pas- 
senger car sizes and four sizes 
for trucks. The B. F. Goodrich 
RubberCo., Est.1870,Akron,O. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Cavalier 
A nother B.EGoodrich Product $2,000 different rubber articles, representing more 


than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Foot- 
wear + Drug Sundries + Soles « Heels + Hose + Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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At the first sign of trou 


soothes... heals ...combats infection 
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50¢-quality 
LISTERINE 
Shaving Cream 


Now 25¢ 
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instantly 


HENEVER the flesh is broken by a 
scratch, cut, sting, or burn, douse on 
full strength Listerine immediately. 

This pleasant precaution may spare you 
serious trouble. For when the flesh is broken, 
dangerous disease germs enter the wound. 
Unchecked, they may cause serious infection. 

Listerine combats infection because when 
used full strength it kills germs in 15 seconds. 
Within that time even the virulent Staphylo- 


coccus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) germs are killed by it in counts 
ranging to 200,000,000. 

Possessing this amazing germicidal power, 
Listerine is nevertheless a safe, non-poisonous, 
and pleasant germicide to use. It soothes the 
painful areas, and heals the tissue. 

Keep a bottle always handy in your bath 
room cabinet and in case of accident, use it 
freely, meanwhile calling your physician. 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 
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old friend William Carpenter, of Michi- 

gan, “and The Farm Journal is the 
most reliable of any of them. Here is 
hoping that you keep the magazine as 
good as Wilmer Atkinson left it.” 

We are always pleased to have compli- 
ments, naturally, but this pleases us more 
than anything else our friends can say. 
Above all else, we want Our Folks to 
realize that this magazine is reliable— 
that it means what it says, and that they 
can rely on what it tells them. 

Most magazines nowadays 
are interesting and entertaining. 
Not all, unfortunately, can be 
trusted. It is our ambition, as 
it was my uncle Wilmer Atkin- 
son’s before us, that our millions 
of friends can always say “I 
saw it in The Farm Journal, 
and therefore it is so!”’ 
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I TAKE twelve magazines,”’ writes our 


HIS issue of this magazine, 
as you will see, is a tariff 


That is not from choice. We 
have had tariff revision on 
hand for nearly three years, 
and I promise you I am as sick 
of the whole subject as any one. 

But whether we like it or not, 
the tariff system is vitally im- 
portant to farming. Its rates 
determine who is going to sell 
products, and at what price, 
and who can’t sell at all. Dry 
as it is, distasteful as it may be, 
we can’t dodge the tariff. 

And so we have the summing 
up of the great tariff battle by 
Frederic William Wile, who is 
on the spot in Washington, and 
the long editorial on page six, 
both of which I hope you will read. Agri- 
culture has won a partial victory, I believe. 
Whether this is the fact we will not know 
certainly until a year or two from now, 
when we will have figures to show how 
much the new schedules of tariff duties 
have cut down farm imports. 

When that time arrives, we will all 
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by, and meanwhile it is largely a waste of 
time to argue over the tariff, or whether 
it is good or bad. 

The plain fact is, nobody knows. The 
politicians who will be attacking or de- 
fending the tariff for the next four months 
know very little, if anything, more about 
it than you do. Nobody knows just how 
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by Willard Ortlip 


it will work. As I say, I think it will 
benefit farming. But just how, or to what 
extent, I do not know, and neither does 
anybody else. 

@ @ 

F you ever saw a painting of two little 

girls more charming than Mr. Ortlip’s 
pastel on the cover, I’d like to know 
where. It is a true midsummer design, 
and can’t you almost feel and smell the 
salt breeze off the ocean? 

Incidentally, a young woman 
who knows about such things 
says “Yes, and look how the 
damp air took the curl out of 
the brown hair and put more 
curl in the light. That’s always 


PAGE 
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T this time I want to speak 
of a subject of great impor- 
tance, which is your feet. Prob- 
ably you are going to a Fair 
this month or next. Very likely 
you will go to some picnic, or 
airplane meet, or something 
like that. Anyway, won’t you 
take The Farm Journal's advice, 
and wear old shoes? 

The average person gets tired 
enough at an all-day affair, 
without torturing his feet with 
299 new or unaccustomed shoes. 
Don’t do it. Wear old shoes, 
no matter what they look like, 
and be comfortable. 


2 2 


N considering the present 

prices of many farm prod- 
ucts, it is best to keep always 
in mind that prices are down 
all over the world. Wheat fell in Argen- 
tina, wool in Australia, butter in Denmark, 
just as they did here. 

The point is that there is no use in 
blaming Wall Street, or the Farm Board, 
or the politicians, for a decline in prices 
which very plainly has some of its causes 
entirely outside this country. 

The Editor. 


have something solid and reliable to ”° & 
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. . We publish The Farm Journal for 
Our Editorial Plan Our Folks. Our Folks now num- 
bering more than six million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes—father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
shine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 
agement to all. 
The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to new subscribers on trial, two 
years for fifty cents, and one year for twenty-five cents ; to subscrib- 
ers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. WARD, President 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 

Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 

Grant Bldg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 

Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this F . PI 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by air ay 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal] not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the transattion causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘‘l saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.”” This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa 
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Foreign Agents ard Federal Licenses 


LMOST buried in the excitement over passage of the Tariff 
Bill, two other measures of importance to farming got 
through Congress in June. 

One was the provision for foreign trade agents for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Important because the most we 
can find out about foreign crops and prices and probable demands 
will be none too much. 

The other was the Federal Licensing Bill for commission 
merchants, to prevent frauds on shippers of farm products. 
Agitated for the last four or five years, Congress got around to 
the subject at last, and some needed reforms in the fruit and 
vegetable business should result. 


Three or One? 


PEAKING of Mr. ALEXANDER LEGGE, as it is necessary 
to do very frequently, we 
find, one of his interesting 
ideas is that the Grange, 





The Expert Crew 


If there is to be an artificially high level of prices in this 
country, as a result of protective duties, the level of farm product 
prices is to be artificially high also—at least as far as the tariff 
can contribute to that result. 

Next, it is our advice that no great effort should be wasted in 
examining and comparing prices of farm products, neither in 
relation to each other, nor to prices in foreign countries, nor to 
prices last year or in any other period. 

The thing to watch and study is the volume of agricultural 
imports. The effects of the 1930 tariff increases, the success or 
failure of the new national policy, will be measured by the 
amount of competing foreign produce that is kept out of this 
country. 

This is the test we shall apply in measuring results. With 
President HOOVER, we want the American farmer to “have” 
the domestic market, not to compete for it against an undi- 
minished volume of foreign imports. ‘‘We do not grow our sur- 
pluses, we import them.” 

Finally, we should devote much closer attention to the flexible 
feature of the tariff system. It promises to be vitally important 
in correcting the shortcomings of the new law, in such items as 
the duty on dried eggs. 

We are not through with tariff revision. A slower but equally 
important revision will be taking place over the coming years, 
through the investigations of the Tariff Commission and the 
action of the President. 

For the researches of the Commission, to be sure, we can have 
no great respect. It is charged with the duty of finding out 
and equalizing costs of production in this country and foreign 
lands. With much better facilities than it can command, much 
greater diligence and the best will in the world, the Commis- 
sion’s cost-of-production figures must always be months or 
years out of date. Its studies of tariff rates are always too 
laborious and slow, as those of Congress are too amateurish 
and superficial, to reflect up-to-the-minute conditions. 

However, that is the only machinery we have for the im- 
provement of the tariff structure in the interest of agriculture. 
And it is fair to say that in the eight years of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff the machinery did manage to turn out some 
results of real value. We 
hope and believe that it may 
do it again. 





the Farm Bureau Federation 


Here endeth, therefore, and 





and the Farmers’ Union 
should merge. 

That is not original with 
Mr. LEGGE, to be sure. Most 
friends of farming have long 
regretted the divided counsels 
and occasional conflicts which 
make it impossible for agri- 4 
culture to speak with a single 2 
voice. eo we 

But the obstacles to such a PGyconenes 
merger seem too great. Un- Set ARTES 
like in source and character, SS 
the Big Three would have the ; 
much greater problem of har- BA 
monizing individual views and r. 
personal interests and prej- \ 





udices. 

Frankly, we do not believe 
the thing is feasible. Like JAck 
GARNER’S proposal to cut = 
Texas up into five states, it ===} 
should be done but it won’t 


be done. Ss €) G2 











for the present, our three-year 
A ~ campaign for adequate tariff 

° protection for agricultural 
raw materials. It was in 
\ October, 1927, to be exact, 
_TARIFE that an eye-opening article 
— by Mr. E. CLEMENS Horst in 
this magazine first called gen- 
eral attention to the necessity 
and importance of proper 
tariff protection. 

We have come a long way 
in those three years. We sin- 
cerely believe it is progress 
upward. 





Too Many Negatives 


OW a word of polite 
suggestion to scientists 
who write—Experiment Sta- 
tion and Agricultural College 
staff members, for example. 
Mr. EDWIN E. SLOSSON re- 
marks sadly that writers on 
technical subjects tend too 











Conclusions on the 





much to the use of negatives. 





Tariff All they have to do now is to adjust the 
thing so it will work 


OR better for worse, for 

richer for poorer, we take 
thee, the Farmers’ Tariff of 1930, to be our companion and 
business partner for the next we know-not-how-many years. 
The die is cast, the Rubicon is crossed, the murder is out— 
choose any figure of speech that pleases you best. 

Meanwhile, may we emphasize just once more the three points 
that seem to us of outstanding importance in this tariff busi- 
ness? Thank you. 

In the first place, a new epoch in national policies has been 
opened. The nation has adopted, however incompletely and in- 
consistently, the principle that agricultural raw materials are 
hereafter to receive tariff protection on a scale substantially as 
high as that given manufactured goods. 
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Failure of the reader to take 
an interest in their writings is 
very often due to involved 
syntax, rather than to the use of obscure technical terms. Mr. 
SLOSSON presents this: 

“The present writer is indisposed to deny that he is uncon- 
vinced of the necessity of refusing to accept the infrequency of 
negative reactions as a not insuperable argument in disproof of 
the theory.” 

That is English, to be sure, and free from technical argot. Any 
intelligent person can figure out (given time) whether the writer 
accepts the argument or don’t. But most readers are intelligent 
enough to refuse to waste time over such barbarous inversions. 

The greatest writing by the best thinkers is apt to be also 
the most limpid and easy to read and understand. 
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Vegetable oils and many other agricultural raw materials come into this country by the ship-load 


End of the Tariff Trail 


[ariff bone of contention for three years, is law at last. 


T high noon 
on Monday, 
June 16, the 


Hawley-Smoot 

tariff law emerged from the legislative 
incubator, after exactly one year and 
two months of hatching, and, by the 
signature of the President, became law. 
Probably no single group interested in its 
thousands of items and rates looks upon 
the Act of Congress with unalloyed satisfaction. 
declares it is ‘‘not perfect.” 

According to the analysis of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the increase of protection on agricultural products, 
as compared to the Fordney-McCumber law of 1922, is 11.57 
points. The increase of protection on industrial products is 
5.48 points. 

That does not seem very impressive, with increases given in 
points. It is much more so when you recall that under the 
1922 tariff the level of rates on farm products has been much 
lower than those on manufactures. 

Thus the 5.48 point increase in industrial rates is a rise of 
only 14.6 per cent, whereas the 11.57 point increase in farm 
rates is a jump of 51.6 per cent from the 1922 scale of duties. 

Thus, while agriculture on the face of the new law is better 
taken care of than industry, farm spokesmen at Washington 
concede that the Hawley-Smoot measure is far from ideal from 
the rural standpoint, particularly as Congress was called into 
special session in April, 1929 for the primary purpose of revising 
the tariff in the agricultural interest. 


Anyhow, It’s Finished 


LL this, however, is water over the dam. To rail at the 
inequalities of the tariff which Congress voted, which Mr. 
Hoover signed, and which the customs houses are now enforcing, 
is to ery over spilled milk. ‘‘What’s done is done,” says a 
famous line from Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

One aspect of the situation evokes pretty general satisfaction 
at the National Capital, and in the country at large. That is, 
that the long-drawn-out period of squabble and controversy 
is at last over. It is more than two years since the national 
conventions of the two great parties started the perennial tariff 
debate all over again. 

The presidential and congressional elections of 1928 ensued, 
a new Republican regime took office at Washington, and then 
set in an era of talk, bickering and passionate contention such 
as has marked no other tariff legislation in contemporary Ameri- 
can history. 

That it is at length ended is itself a consummation devoutly 
to be thankful for. A flawless law is not the result. But there 
is at any rate a law, and it is the law. 


All Tariff Bills Upset the Easily Upset 


HE time has come to face the music, whether we like it or 
not. Perhaps we will like it far better than anybody now 


Mr. Hoover 
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Some wrongs ideas corrected 


By Frederic William Wile 


thinks, including 
farm folk and in- 
dustrial folk alike. 
Who knows? Who 
can sermonize or dogmatize with cer- 
tainty as to what will be the actual 
consequences? 

Wall Street rocked through the month 
of June in fear of what the new tariff 
would do to Uncle Sam’s foreign trade. 
Some of that was pretence, no doubt, but there was a good deal 
of real apprehension. But any student of past tariff history 
knows that the Dismal Jimmies since time immemorial have 
howled in the same minor key. The wailings after the enact- 
ment of the Fordney-McCumber law eight years ago read almost 
word for word like those which are being sent up about the 
Hawley-Smoot act in many quarters. 

The prophets of evil were wrong on the previous occasion. 
Who can guarantee that the American people are not headed 
for another cycle of prosperity, at home and abroad, when the 
new tariff statute has had a chance to do its stuff? 


Farming Gets Higher Rates 


| ey tigen political prejudices entirely aside, the fact remains 
that the Republican Party pledged itself to make agricul- 
tural rates higher. It has done so. 

To what extent the American farmer is going to benefit 
depends entirely on how much competitive produce from 
abroad is kept out of the United States. The precise customs 
rates on farm imports are not so important. Some of them are 
probably not high enough, others perhaps too high. What 
counts is the volume of those imports that do not get beyond 
our borders or seaboards. 

If the foreign farmer doesn’t succeed in dumping noticeable 
quantities of his produce on our soil, American agriculture 
should profit from the Hawley-Smoot rates as effectually and 
as fully as if rates, which some may think too low, were actually 
ten times as high. 

But after all, the big thing is that we must wait to see what 
happens. That is common sense—to suspend judgment. 
Thorough tariff protection for agriculture’s raw materials is a 
new policy for the United States. Anybody can guess, but 
nobedy really knows how it is going to turn out. 


An Improved Flexible Feature 


RESIDENT HOOVER is entitled to be taken at his word 

when he solemnly pledges the country that he will make the 
now celebrated flexible provision of the tariff law a worth-while 
piece of mechanism. He thinks his present powers under the 
flexibility scheme are adequate to adjust inequities in the law. 
If they are insufficient, Hoover declares he will seek wider 
authority. 

The President can not possibly escape his duty in this direction. 
Hitherto, not one man or woman out of a thousand knew what 
the flexible tariff meant, or cared. It is the best-advertised 
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feature of the Hawley-Smoot law. Henceforward the President 
will be judged, as the country will have a right to judge him, 
by the vigor and sincerity with which he uses the flexible plan 
to iron out things that ought to be ironed out. He is entitled 
to a fair chance to do so. 

Before long, Mr. Hoover will reorganize the United States 
Tariff Commission, and speed it on its way to tackle tariff 
matters more expeditiously and less politically than has ever 
been done before. 


Industry Far From Satished 


OICES echo to Washington from the farming country in 

protest against the better treatment manufactures receive 
under the new law, as compared to the advantages which 
agriculture derive. Well, as to that, if the evidence of such 
spokesmen of industry as the two United States Senators from 
Pennsylvania—Reed and Grundy—is trustworthy, the manu- 
facturing element is far from happy with what it shook down 
from the Hawley-Smoot Christmas tree. 

Both the Keystone senators said they voted for the bill, after 
many hours of doubtings, solely for the reason that it would 
end business uncertainty, and distinctly not because it gives 
complete justice to industry. 

It is a fact, as the President pointed out in his announcement 
that he would sign the bill, that the new rates on industrial 
products are not very much higher than they were before—he 
mentioned a spread upward of a fraction over 3 per cent. It is 
axiomatic that higher tariff duties do not necessarily make 
higher prices. 

Charges to the contrary usually are of political origin. They 
will be screamed from the housetops by politicians this summer 
and autumn, because 1930 is a congressional election year, and 
because the tariff is to be lashed into the paramount issue. The 
Democrats will assail it hip and thigh. That means that the 
Republicans will have to defend it bravely. 


Tariff Duties Don’t Fix Prices 


NE of the curiosities of political thinking is the calm assump- 

tion that the existence of a tariff duty on a given commodity, 
no matter what, automatically makes the market price of that 
product higher than it otherwise would be. 

That is nonsense, as any beginner in economics can demon- 
strate. Congressional oratory to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the price of every kind of article not produced by a monopoly 
is fixed by the unchanging law of supply and demand. 

The tariff affects the price only when the supply of a com- 
modity is not sufficient and can not be made sufficient to meet 
the demand. That is the 
case with many articles, 
to be sure, otherwise we 
should have few imports. 

But that the imposition 
of the new duty on shoes, 
for example, will automati- 
cally raise the price of 
shoes is untrue in theory 
and not very likely in fact. 

Decidedly does it re- 
main to be seen to what 
extent farmers must pay 
higher prices for merchan- 
dise. Most authorities, 
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who try to look at the tariff business through non-partisan 
spectacles, have no hesitation in branding as ridiculous the 
political contention that the Hawley-Smoot law is going to 
take ‘‘hundreds of millions’? out of farm pockets in the shape 
of extortionate prices on the things the farmer has to buy. 

The principal peril to our farmers lies in the possibility of 
reduced exports of our surplus produce. But even this is by 
no means certain. 

It may be accepted as a basic truth that exports must be 
chiefly paid for by imports. If we don’t buy, we can’t sell in 
any great quantity. But the experience of many years proves 
that we can export more than we import, making up the dif- 
ference in our accounts with other lands by such items as immi- 
grant remittances, the money we pay for ocean freight, interest 
payments, and the money our tourists spend abroad. 

And there is an even more important point to be remembered. 
With all the enthusiasm of the tariff makers, much more than 
half of our imports come in without paying any duty whatever. 
The new tariff bill can not in any way affect these imports, 
which will tend to increase. 

In other words, any country which sends us any kind of com- 
modity that is admitted free can keep right on doing so. If the 
farm surpluses we have for sale can not be paid for by dutiable 
imports, because of the new and higher rates, they may per- 
haps be paid for as easily by larger imports of duty-free goods. 

This is not a certainty, of course. But it serves to show 
that the pessimists who declare that farm products can not 
hereafter be exported have by no means an airtight argument. 


A Tariff for Diversification 


NLY a few people, among whom, however, is that able Mis- 
sourian, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, have 
spoken of the effect which friends of the new tariff bill are par- 
ticularly hoping for. This is the possibility of drawing numbers 
of farmers out of unprofitable staple crops to profitable specialties. 
‘“‘The total shift in acreage from crops of which we now produce 
too great a surplus,’ says Mr. Hyde, ‘“‘to crops to which in- 
creased tariff protection now offers a better market, could run 
as high as 10,000,000 acres.”’ Here is another tariff effect which 
can be measured, after a couple of years, and which will not be 
a matter of opinion and dispute. 

Again the slogan, ‘“‘Wait and see.’ Idle laments butter no 
parsnips. The Hawley-Smoot tariff law may be a bad law. 
It may on the other hand turn out to be a very good law and 
nobody can say in advance, not even Senator Smoot and the 
experts of the Tariff Commission, which it is going to be. 

Bad or good, nothing whatever is to be gained either by the 
farmer or by the industrialist by shedding tears over what 
might have been. We are 
confronted, as Grover 
Cleveland remarked on a 
historic occasion, by a 
condition and not a theory. 
We may have had our 
theories as to what was 
best in the way of tariff 
revision. The condition 
we face is the statute that 
is now the law of the land. 

Readjustment of times 
that are out of joint can 
only be speeded by making 
the very best of the bargain. 


5 ities. 
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The stately New York Custom House, just © 

off the Battegy at the lower tip of the city; ~ 

billions of dollars in imports and exports 

pass through the Port of New York every 
year 


On the left, steamer loading with Coast 

wheat for Japan. Whether the new Tariff 

Bill will cut down our farm exports is one 
of the unanswered questions 


On the right, the great docks of the Bush 

Terminal in Brooklyn; the lighter in the 

foreground is piled with mahogany logs 
from Central America 
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Ruth Watkins, of lowa 


VER since colleges were, some of 

H those attending have been earning 

part or all of their expenses. Today 

a very large proportion of the students 

in our colleges earn at least some of the 

money required to give them a higher 

education, and an ambitious few earn all 
that is necessary. 

Whether it is wise to attempt to earn 
all the money necessary is an open 
question. One thing is sure, however, 
and that is if a regular course is taken in 
a college with high standards, the boy or 
girl who attempts to earn all his expenses 
must have superb health, be able to thrive 
with a small amount of sleep, possess a quick mentality which 
enables him to prepare a subject in less than the usual time 
required, and, in addition, he must be willing to forego most 
social pleasures. 

The average college course is planned to require all the work- 
ing hours of the average student, and earning from $500 to 
$1,200 a year by an undergraduate takes a regular working 
day’s hours. Somewhere adjustments must be made to do 
both. But it can be done, and all honor to those who have the 
backbone and the pluck to do it! 

It is easy to generalize, but oftentimes the actual experience 
of some one is more helpful. The ups and downs, the triumphs 
and difficulties, all become more apparent in the story of the 
individual. Those who are contemplating earning part or all 
their college expenses will be interested to learn how three farm 
girls have recently managed. 

Florence Lee Winkle is an Ohio girl who has earned her way 


through: 
Work and Study Alternated 


ARING for children, raising chickens, doing stenographic 
work, cooking, cleaning, acting as companion to an elderly 
lady, waiting in a hotel, reporting on a weekly newspaper 
these and other jobs have helped me to earn my way through 
college. 

After being graduated from a small high school I found it 
necessary to make a choice between the attempt to earn my 
way through college or to find whatever employment I could. 

It is not easy to go from the farm to the city, and the struggle 
I had in adjusting myself to different conditions was a difficult 
one. 

With a little money earned from raising chickens on the 
farm, and from working two or three days a week on a small 
weekly newspaper, I set out for the university. I found work 
in a suburban home, doing general housework and caring for 
the children outside of class hours. By spring I found that it 
was necessary to make a change, as my doctor said I had worked 
too hard and was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 

I spent the summer at home working short hours on the 
newspaper and raising more chickens. The next autumn I 
rented a room, worked in a cafeteria for my board and did what 
odd jobs I could find time for. That year I also borrowed a 
small sum of money. 
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Florence 
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Earning Your Learning 


Be Many boys anal girls right 
| now wonder if it can be 
done. Flere you may read 


how three farm girls made 


a success of it 





Lee Winkle, of Ohio 





Isabel Schlensker, of Illinois 


The next summer I recovered from my 
ill health and went to work as a waitress 
inahotel. Iremained there six months. 
At the end of that time, I had saved 
$150 and entered college again. 

After that I took things more easily, 
and tried to make up for the loss I had 
felt in not having social contacts. In 
my senior year, just completed, I con- 
tinued working, but was able to borrow 
enough money so that it was not neces- 
sary to spend all my free time working. 

I would advise farm girls who must 
earn their way through college not to 
e enter until they have saved several 
hundred dollars at least, and to work and go to college alter- 
nately so that it will not be necessary to forego all social life 
while in college, as the ordinary farm girl needs that as much as 
the academic education. 


How Ruth Watkins, an lowa girl, Managed: 


HILE I was in high school my ambition was to go to 

college, but I found, after graduation, that it would be 
necessary for me to earn the money which would be needed to 
pay expenses. Since I had taken a normal training course in 
high school, I planned to teach school. But girls are not per- 
mitted to teach until they are eighteen, I was told; so I looked 
for other work. 

My first “job’’ was that of maid in the home of a clergyman 
in a nearby city. This was interesting, although it did not 
offer much opportunity to save money. Soon, however, I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a school; and the remainder of that 
year I taught. The following summer I again did housework. 
Then followed two more years of teaching with summer sessions 
at college. I forgot to mention that the summer after gradua- 
tion I attended the extension school of the State Teachers’ 
College, which was held in my home town. 

Three summers gave me a year’s work, but I decided summers 
alone were a rather slow way of obtaining an education. Having 
saved about $500, I concluded I could go to school a whole 
year. I chose the State College at Ames, because of the oppor- 
tunities I felt there were for one trained in home economics. I 
have combined this major with technical journalism and have 
found it very interesting. 

Incidentally I have made a few extra dollars by selling stories 
I have written for class or for my own benefit. Home economics 
training offers many opportunities for feature stories. 

I found, after going to college for a while, that my capital 
would not last very long. It takes money to go to college. So 
I began looking for work. Waiting on tables seemed to be the most 
opportune thing at the time, and I applied for a position. I 
got one but it was not in a very desirable place, so while I was 
working there I kept trying to get in at a place located on the 
campus that was really desirable. Here I certainly found that 
persistence pays. Four visits were necessary before I was given 
any hope but I finally obtained the place. I worked there two 
years, earning my meals and a little extra. [Continued on page 27 
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A Short Story in Two Parts—Part / 


LMOST _every- 
body said the 
trouble started 


when the Old Man 
brought that — girl 

aboard. In fact the anal A 
only exception was 

Third Mate York: he 

didn’t say anything—just grinned, and blushed, and rubbed 
his hands together. 

The Clan Douglas had always been rated a peaceable ship. 
Men stayed with her for years. She was in the habit of running 
long voyages—Boston to Brisbane, Archangel, Yokohama 
wherever there was a smell of cargo. Also, she brought 
in queer stuff: one hitch a mess of nitro, very whimsical; 
the next a load of quarter-ton striped cats for zoos. 
But nobody paid any attention to what- 
ever happened to be in her. Once 
hatches were battened and deck-loads 
secured, the pipes glowed again on her 
fore-head, the cards were picked up 
where they’d been dropped, and life 
ran softly on and on and on. J 

Of course her owners knew all this. 
Knew and were pleased. It was good 
business. Whatever couldn’t be done 
they saved for the Clan Douglas to do, 
and went to bed at ease. 

The Old Man—his name was Maddocks 
had had his wife with him for years. To see 
her, plump and placid, her iron-gray hair 
pinned tight, darning socks in her rocker on 
the sunny wing of the bridge, was to swear 
she was the presiding genius of that peaceable 
ship. But few knew that the lady’s nostrils 
could droop and tighten, and that she could 
breathe through them heavily, rather like a 
horse, when things were not to her liking. 


HAT I want to know is, who 
took my mug-up out of the 
wheelhouse last night?”’ Thus whined 


Mr. Grurry loses his MU§=lIp, 2 


lice Lee goes ashore at Cape Town 


By Kenneth P ayson Kempton 


Man was old enough 
on a pinch to be her 
grandfather, and there 
stood Jenny’s rocker 
to outface the snoop- 
ing world. But there 
was no denying a cer- 
tain alluring mystery 
in her appearance, at the last minute 
“—_ before lines were cast off and this trip 
started—no denying the anxious tremor 
in the Old Man’s voice when he introduced 
her, first to his lady, then to the saloon 

at large. 
| Rumor had it that she was a sort of 


Vr. Crane his coat, 

















ward, the daughter of a seafaring friend 
deceased. She didn’t look the part. All 
her clothes were too lovely for words, and 
most of them seemed too thin for winter 
voyaging. She was slim, not exactly 
pretty, but terribly alive. Wherever 
there was a man, there, naturally, was 

Alice Lee. Her voice made men rest- 

less, and her chuckling laugh made 

them more so, and the look of her— 
small, slim, eager—was enough 
to . . . Well, she didn’t seem 
like a sea-captain’s daughter 
from Searsport. But you never 
can tell. 

She called the Old Man “Uncle Job.” 
He called her ‘‘Allie’” with bated breath, 
as if he were afraid she might blow up 
on him. 

“Uncle Job,” she said now, falling 
sober, “I’m just as sorry as I can be. It 
was all my fault, really. I couldn’t 

sleep, and I—I was a little hungry, 

and I didn’t know there were any 
rules against—against sg 

“That’s all right, Allie, don’t you 
fret now.”” The air was clearing, and 





Mr. Gurry, first mate, a large, florid Illustrated by HARRY H. A. BURNE pe Ac gs Bec Lp aca sy 


man with pale blue eyes and slicked 
hair, inwardly vain about himself. 

“Why, Mister!’’ Captain Maddocks stopped eating to stare 
in mild dismay at the man. Such a thing had never happened 
before. 

“Pretty low-down mean, to steal the nourishment out of a 
man’s mouth. On a mid-watch, too.”” Mr. Gurry was more 
mournful than angry. As a fact, he looked as if his constitution 
could withstand the loss of many cups of coffee and slabs of pie. 

“That’s t-t-tough, sir,’’ chimed in little Crane, the second. 
His too-quick sympathy was always at grips with that unfor- 
tunate impediment in his speech. 

“Hum,” said the chief engineer, and looked along his nose. 

Bill York was silent. He was hungry, and the stew was good. 

“Nobody took your lunch, Mr. Gurry,” the skipper’s wife 
observed sweetly. ‘‘There wasn’t any lunch to take.’’ She 
closed her eyes, her nostrils widened. “I need my sleep,’’ she 
explained. 

“But Jenny!”’ Job Maddocks was aghast. “‘How—why——” 

“Do I have to remind you, J. M., that the wheelhouse is right 
over’—she paused and lowered her eyes—‘“‘our stateroom? 
Last time Mr. Gurry had the mid-watch there were festivities 
lasting till two in the morning. There was loud talk. I heard 
someone say: ‘You drink out of that side, I’ll drink out of this.’ 
I heard someone say: ‘You eat the doughnut and I’ll eat the 
hole.’ There was singing. Somebody was teaching somebody 
to dance. And somebody wasn’t learning very fast.” 

There was a stricken hush. Mr. Gurry’s naturally ruddy 
face was coming and going like instalments of a sunset. 

“So,”’ Jenny Maddocks concluded, ‘‘when Mr. Gurry’s mid- 
watch came round again, I asked cook to forget the lunch. 
He did.” 

The silence was broken by a ripple of mirth, and a clear voice 
cried: “Oh! You all look so funny!” 

Every eye but Bill York’s went to the foot of the table. 

Nobody was just sure where Alice Lee came from, or who she 
was. It was all right of course having her aboard, for the Old 
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But Mr. Gurry gave Mrs. Mad- 
docks a passionate look that said it would be no joke. 
After that day, the Old Man’s wife and the first mate did 
not speak. 


HOSE two had never been really chummy; so the spell of 

silence between them went almost unremarked. The affair 
at the supper table was soon forgotten as the ship settled back 
into her comfortable dull round. 

She was bound this hitch for Cape Town, with a general cargo 
comprising everything you could think of offhand, but mostly 
shoe shanks, pipe fittings, sandpaper and cheese. Fair weather 
attended her past the Cape Verdes and over the Line. The 
days were hot and the nights cool. Chief’s coal was lasting 
handsomely, and there was nothing to worry about. So calm 
was the sea, you could hear the small creak of Jenny Maddocks’ 
rocker above the grunt and shove of the turbines, all the long 
warm afternoons. 

The good lady was keeping everybody’s socks but Mr. Gurry’s 
in the finest of repair. 

So the Clan Douglas skirted the Gold Coast, passed the mouths 
of the Congo, and reached into the south twenties toward the 
Cape and her goal. The days grew warmer still, and by con- 
trast maybe the nights seemed cooler. And it was about this 
time that little Crane, the second, took to appearing at table 
without his coat. 

On any other ship the fact would have attracted no notice. 
But Job Maddocks had always been something of a stickler. 
Crane himself had theretofore seemed more than a little fussy 
about details of dress; in the dirtiest weather his shoes were 
shined, he never went collarless or, worse still, collared but 
minus a tie. All in all, it seemed queer. 

“Why Crane!” the skipper expostulated mildly—this was 
again at supper, and a chill breeze off the African jungle was 
ruffling the curtains in the portholes—‘‘Why Crane! Aren’t 
you cold?” 
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“Not v-v-very,”” stammered Crane, blushing furiously. That 
small affliction of his seemed to belie the words. 

“‘Not very! Man, your teeth are chattering! You got a chill? 
Where’s your coat?” 

The second’s eyes darted this way and that like scared rab- 
bits. ‘‘I—I—lost it!’ he confessed miserably. 

“Lost it!’”? Gravely perturbed, Captain Maddocks squared 
his shoulders like a man challenged. Such a thing had never 
happened before. 

Mr. Gurry gave a bitter laugh. 

“Lost it on the b-b-boat-deck,’’ murmured little Crane, as if 
that mattered. 

The chief said ‘‘Hum,” and stars of wrinkles appeared round 
his naughty old eyes. 

“And serves you right, too,” Jenny Maddocks remarked 
genially. She arose from her place at table and left the saloon. 
They could hear her large feet moving purposefully down the 
passageway to her stateroom, then marching purposefully back. 

She re-appeared, carrying a blue coat with brass buttons. 
This she draped over the back of Mr. Crane’s chair. 

“Jenny!” Captain Maddocks almost shouted. ‘‘How—why— 
what the——” 

His wife laid down her fork and closed her eyes. “Now 
J. M., don’t go off at half-cock.”’ 

“But—in our——”’ 

“Wait. If you must have it, here it is. The other evening 
after supper, I was sitting in my chair on the bridge. I heard 
voices on the boat-deck, right behind me. Somebody said: 
“You'll e-c-catch cold, take this.’ And somebody said: ‘Don’t 
be silly, I’m all right.” The other somebody insisted, and there 
was a kind of scuffle. And I heard a piece of clothing fall to the 
deck—heard the buttons rattle. Pretty soon they went away, 
and I hunted round till I found the coat. I’ve been keeping it 
for Mr. Crane ever since. If I hadn’t, likely as not ’twould have 
blown overboard. And thinks I, if he just goes without it for a 
while 

“How perfectly ridiculous!” cried Alice Lee. ‘Uncle Job, 
I a 

“There, there, Allie,” the Old Man soothed her. A change 
had come over his rugged features; he was his jovial self again. 
“Why, i€ was right thoughtful of Jenny to save the coat. And 
how could she help listening?” 

Alice Lee subsided. 

Mr. Gurry laughed again, louder than before. Between him 
and Crane there passed a look of hostility. After supper that 
night, when Crane relieved the mate in the wheelhouse, this 
amiable rite—so often attended by cheerful pleasantries—was 
conducted in grim silence. 

There was also a marked lack of social intercourse between 
the second mate and Mrs. Jenny. And the stockings which the 
latter was in the habit of darning dwindled to her husband’s 
and Bill York’s—for the chief seldom wore any. 

Alice Lee and Mrs. Jenny didn’t speak, either. As a fact, 
talk at table was becoming intricately limited—like one of 
those parlor games where people are always adding new rules, 
to make it harder. 


EXT morning, Table Mountain looked like a gum-drop 
against the sunrise. By noon the Clan Douglas had passed 

the breakwater, entered the outer harbor, and was blowing 
gruffly for tugs. By dusk she was fast to her dock and unloading. 
Captain Maddocks unlocked the safe in the chart-room and, 
looking shaved and nervous with one fist glued to the hip pocket 
where his wallet lay, shepherded his wife (in a velvet bonnet) 
ashore. Mr. Gurry and Mr. 
Crane departed, separately—the 
former for destinations unan- 


All they did for a while was walk about the crowded, bril- 
liantly lighted streets. It seemed enough. There was a great 
deal to look at. Alice Lee slipped her hand inside Bill’s arm so 
they wouldn’t get separated in the crush. Bill walked very 
straight, held his arm close to his side so the hand wouldn’t 
get away. 

“Uncle Job wanted to take me,”’ she explained confidentially. 
“But he couldn’t take me alone without—without making his 
wife mad. And he couldn’t take me with her because she’s so 
down on me. If it hadn’t beenforyou ... ” 

She left the sentence unfinished. At the time, they were 
passing a tall Arab whose burnoose was festooned with ropes of 
pretty stones “‘strite aht of Kimberly,’ as the tall Arab ex- 
plained. Bill paid two pounds sterling for a string of glass beads 
worth half a dollar, and solemnly dropped the gift over the 
girl’s head. 

For the first time in her life, probably, Alice Lee was speechless. 

Soon after that they boarded a funny little box of a tramcar 
and rode out past the forts to a suburb called Mowbray, the end 
of the line. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Alice Lee whispered, ‘‘I’d rather be 
with you.” 

Bill looked down at her. “I bet that’s just what you told the 
others,” he said gravely. 

She looked up at him. He had come without a hat, and his 
shock of tow-colored hair was boyishly rumpled. If she had 
never until that moment realized the special blue of his eyes, 
it was because he had never let her. 

“Bill, you lose,”’ she said. 

They rode back into town in silence. As they got off the 
tram, “I’m hungry,” Bill observed; and they found a smelly 
little chop-house over the water and consumed good British 
kidney pie and small beers. 


OMEBODY got up from a neighboring table and came over, 
bearing a tall glass carefully. ‘‘Does mother know ye’re out?” 
chuckled the voice of the chief engineer. 

They looked up and saw his naughty old eyes glinting. He 
sat down uninvited. They were glad to have him there, and he 
seemed to take this for granted. He sipped his whiskey and soda, 
and looked from one to the other. 

“That reminds me,” said Alice Lee hurriedly, ‘“‘what time is 
it?—-I must get back before Uncle Job——”’ 

“Never you mind the time. What’s time in good company? 
My opinion, ye knuckle down to ‘em too much. Busybodies. 
What they need is opposition. There’s only one thing will show 
Job Maddocks who runs his giddy ship. Trouble. Yes, sir, 
next time there’s any talk about where ye go or what ye do, 
I'd start a mutiny!” 

Alice Lee giggled. Bill looked puzzled, then laughed out- 
right. If there was any doubt about their relationship before, 
it had disappeared. The three heads bent closer together. 
They looked like conspirators. 

At least, so thought Mr. Gurry when he rolled into the place 
a few minutes later. Catching sight of those three at the little 
table, Mr. Gurry pulled up and stared. All thought of food 
left him. His pale eyes narrowed. He tip-toed out and headed 
for the ship. 

It was lucky for those desiring shore-leave that they took it 
that night. There was none thereafter. For some reason 
the Clan Douglas’s agent was in a mortal hurry to get her un- 
loaded, filled up again, and away. He had ten gangs working in 
shifts all night and all the following day, and so great were the 
energies he unleashed upon that vessel that at sunset, except 
for a few formalities, she was 
all ready for sea. Below hatches 
she was to carry wool—a tidy 





nounced, the latter for the Mu- 
seum, the Public Library and 
the Botanic Gardens. 

Bill York stood at the dockside 
rail and made up his mind he 
wouldn’t go. The town looked 
costly. He might just as well 
finish that detective story and 
turn in early. What a relief, 
not to have to go on watch— 

He turned at a slight sound 
beside him. There was that girl. 
“Hullo,” he heard himself saying. 
**Let’s go ashore.”’ 

In the full glare of the gangway 
cluster-light, she smiled with 
delight at the novel idea. 
‘*Let’s,”’ she said. 





sort of cargo, for the heavy bales 
stowed tight and wouldn’t shift. 

But along with those little 
formalities came the reason for 
haste. Sharp ears aboard had, 
since yesterday, been vaguely 
troubled by a_ high-pitched, 
chattering chorus that seemed to 
emanate from the upper floor of 
a neighboring warehouse. By 
dawn of the second day, this 
noise had been transferred to the 
ship. 

In short, her deck-load was 
monkeys. 

Two hundred and fifty of the 
little brown brutes, all panicky 
eyes and [Continued on page 26 
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Making Low-Cost Humus 
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C over cTOps suppl) valuable orgaric 


matter and help fo keep soil afl home 


By RK. B. Stephenson 


Associate Professor of Soils, Oregon State College 


OONER or later the orchardist who 

pursues a policy of clean cultivation 

without cover crops of any kind 
has a nightmare. What happens is this: 
The organic matter disappears from the 
soil, gullies form if the land is hilly, and 
the top soil washes away. 

The loss in plant food can be replaced 
by commercial fertilizers, but these will 
not furnish enough organic matter 
humus, if you please; nor do the fer- 
tilizer folks make any such claims for 
commercial plant food. 

It is possible to keep up the supply of 
organic matter in the soil by using 
animal manure. That is, if you can get 
manure. Most orchardists and truck 
growers can’t; and some there be who 
wouldn’t use it on account of the weed 
menace. 

Hence the importance of cover crops, 
sown late in summer and turned under 
in spring. Many are the advantages of cover crops. They not 
only check erosion but they supply organic matter. Organic 
matter is valuable, of course, for what it is, as a carrier of some 
nitrogen; but it is just as valuable for what it does. It helps 
the soil to hold moisture and improves the physical condition 
of the soil. 

A cover crop supplying organic matter saves the soluble 
plant food elements which would wash away and be lost during 
the dormant season of the tree. The roots of the cover crop 
penetrating deeply, open the soil and when they die, leave the 
organic matter at a greater depth than it would ordinarily be 
placed by plowing under manure. 

So much for the benefits of cover crops. Which crops are 
best suited for orchards? 


Legumes Top the List of Cover Crops 


HE vigorous growing legumes stand in highest favor. The 
vetches are most widely used. Sweet clover has a wide adapta- 
tion, but is too slow growing for common use. Crimson clover 
has considerable use in the South and East. Horse beans or 
field peas are sometimes used. Even volunteer growth such as 
malva and fenugreek make a quite satisfactory cover. All 
legumes nitrify readily and produce abundant nitrates, when 
plowed under. 
Though legumes are most favored, non-legumes are not with- 
out their value. In fact in California non-legumes are some- 
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Stop cultivation late in the summer, 
sow cover crop, turn under in spring 


times preferred to the legumes. The 
citrus station recommends especially 
that the mustards be tried. The com- 
mon variety, from which table mustard 
is produced, is particularly reeommended. 
It makes a large tonnage and does it 
quickly. A variety known as Trieste is 
also favored. This variety grows a little 
more slowly but makes a better yield. 
The seed in either case is inexpensive. 
A growth of ten tons or more green 
weight per acre can be made in 90 days, 
whereas it requires five months to make a good growth of 
vetch. Mustard is high in nitrogen, averaging about ten pounds 
per ton of green weight, nearly as rich as vetch. 

Mustard is especially favored because it will very successfully 
compete with weeds of little value. Vetch on the other hand is 
sometimes soon choked out, especially on the poorer soils, or 
on soil made foul with weed seeds by heavy manuring. 

In Oregon, rape is a highly favored prospect, because of the 
heavy tonnage that can be produced. Rape, like mustard, is 
high in nitrogen, and consequently produces a very valuable 
type of organic matter. However, vetch is still used where a 
satisfactory tonnage can be produced. A combination such as 
vetch and rye is very satisfactory, especially for sections having 
rigorous winters. New Jersey orchardists use vetch and rye 
for cover crops. 

The cover crop should be seeded as soon as possible and not 
interfere with the fall growth of fruit. Likewise it should be 
plowed under or disked in early in the spring to prevent com- 
petition with the trees for moisture or fertility in a critical period. 
All cover crops in California will be plowed or disked under 
by the end of March and many are plowed in February. In the 
Middle West plowing can be delayed until April or later. Under 
no circumstances should the growth be allowed to become woody. 


Cover Crops in Summer? 


Awan cover crop is sometimes used, but is not highly 
desirable. Most soils are not fertile enough to support two 
crops during the active growing and fruiting season for the 
orchard. When a summer cover is used, all growth should be 
rigorously returned to the land for the benefit of the trees. 

The citrus sections of California present some strong testi- 
monials to the value of cover crops in orchard practise. Orchards 
which gradually went down to a production of practically 
nothing under bare tillage, have been brought back to profitable 
production by plowing under a cover crop each season. This is 
in a section where the average expenditure for fertilizers is in 
the neighborhood of $65 an acre. But fertilizers without or- 
ganic matter would not maintain production. With increased 
scarcity of stable manure, the cover crop as a green manure 
becomes doubly important. 

Cover crops are just as important in the growing of truck 
crops as in the orchard. The crops used are hairy vetch, crim- 
son clover, sweet clover, red clover, etc. In New Jersey, rye is 
the mainstay as a cover crop. It stands late sowing, seed is 
cheap, and will do fairly well on poor land. 
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QEE, Pure White-Lead Pain 


... for only about 
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PER GALLON 
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Read how easy it is 
to get better paint 
for less money. Then 
mail the coupon below 
for folder giving addi- 
tional painting facts. 








100 Les Ne 


DUTCH BOY 


you can save all 
kinds of money on 
your paint bills this year. 
And get a long-lasting 
paint job in the bargain. 
oes For years, Dutch Boy 
White Lead has been 
used by farmers to protect their buildings. 
And there’s nothing like a fresh coat of 
high quality white-lead paint to make farm 
buildings look clean and fresh and add to 
property value. 

You'll find that 8 out of every 10 
painters use Dutch Boy ... and no one 
knows paint like a painter. It provides 
an elastic, protective coating which does 
not crack or scale. When you eventually 
repaint, there will be no time and money 
spent for burning or scraping. Just paint 
right over the old, long-lasting coat. 

In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy 
White Lead is easily stirred... simple 
to mix. 

Just thin with linseed oil... add tur- 
pentine and drier...and, presto, it’s made. 

Could anything be simpler? Is there 
any easier way of saving money? Any 
surer way of getting the best paint money 
can buy? 


WHITE LEA! 


SOFT PASTE 4 











12%, 25, 50-lb. pails and 100-lb. kegs. 

Send for the little folder offered free 
in the coupon. It shows you how to get 
better results so much easier. Send for 
it now. 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one- 
quarter pint each of tur- 
pentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 









* * ” 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white lead 
is used, 4% gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 























*This price (as of June 1930) will vary somewhat depending upon buyer’s 
distance from producing centres. 


DUTCH BOY Soft faste WHITE LEAD 


August, 1930 





Before you buy paint see this 
“price card” at your dealer’s 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street — Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg. 


——“fak and “4 ia 
‘ ince 
—.  {\ - 4 
“egue Me ds - & 

Ko # 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how to 
do much better painting, easier and for less money. 





Name 





Address 





FJ-6 Place and State 
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Fence Stock IN or OUT? 


ETTER than market 
price for wheat, sold 


right in the field, with- 

out the task of harvesting it 

how would you like to sell 
your wheat that way? 

That’s what Morgan Jones, Livingston county, 
Mo., did. County Agent E. D. McCollum told 
me so. What makes the story all the more valuable is this: the 
wheat was badly lodged and could not have been harvested with 
a binder. 

The buyer? No other than 128 head of spring pigs, averaging 
61 pounds per head. They were in the wheat field 56 days and 
when their eight weeks’ harvesting task was finished they weighed 
115 pounds—a gain of 54 pounds a head. That’s a daily gain 
of .97 pound. 


A Nice Profit on Lodged Wheat 


N addition to the fallen wheat the pigs got an abundance of 

sweet clover (sowed in the wheat) and a protein supplement 
that cost 37 cents a head for the 56 days. Each pig ate about 
3.7 bushels of wheat which, on the basis of a 25-bushel yield, 
was worth in gains $1.29 a bushel. The market price at the 
time, a year ago last summer, was $1.09. 

The pigs were not sold when the wheat was harvested, but 
were turned into a field of corn and soybeans for 30 days. When 
they had cleaned up the corn and soybeans they weighed 180 
pounds. The pigs ate 3.12 bushels of corn per head, plus 15.6 
pounds of commercial pig meal and 2.7 pounds of tankage. 

After the succotash was gone, the pigs were put on feed (corn, 
commercial pig meal and tankage) for 31 days; and in 
this final feeding period they gained 57 pounds per head 
—a daily gain of 1.85 pounds. 

From the time the pigs went on the wheat till they 
went to market (117 days), they increased their weight 
176 pounds per head. When sold, weighing 237 pounds, 
they topped the market, bringing $19.85 a head. Net 
profit for the entire feeding period was $4.65 a head. I 
have given only a few figures—space does not permit more. 

The experience of this farmer in the Show-Me state is 
more than a record of harvesting. It represents several 
of the fundamental principles 
of farm management—lower 
labor costs, cheaper gains on 
livestock, increased soil fer- 
tility, ete. 

Nor do I think it out of 
place to emphasize the impor- 
tance of fence which made 
this harvesting scheme pos- 
sible. 

We used to fence our lands 
to keep livestock in. Now we 
fence our fields to turn stock 
out. From the standpoint of 
the land owner who must 
realize a living and cash 
surplus from his soil, a pig in 
the field is worth two 
in the lot; and a cow 
on good pasture is 
worth three or four 
times as much as a cow 
in the barnlot, from a 
standpoint of soil fer- 
tility. The manure is 
applied to the land by 
nature’s own method, 
with no slips betwixt 
the barn and the field. 

After all, dairying or 
any other livestock en- 
terprise is merely a 
more efficient means of 
converting crops into 
cash. Therefore, that 
farm operator who most 
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The more crops you can harvest with lives 


stock, the better off 


By F. A. 



































efficiently applies the assem- 

bly line principle of industry 

; ae L , manufacture of a product 

your farm WI r€ with a minimum of motion, 

handling and lifting—is the 

one who reaps the greatest profits. In agriculture 

that principle is applied by letting the livestock 

do a maximum amount of helping themselves 

and applying the maximum amount of animal wastes directly 
back to the soil. 

For the dairyman, this naturally leads to the question of 
pastures. Not that dairy cows can get along on grass alone— 
not that. But here’s the point: 

In pasture improvement experiments in New York last year 
it was found that hitherto practically worthless pastures could 
be made to return a milk profit of 24 cents per cow per day in 
summer as compared with four cents actual loss from barn feeding 
in winter. The pasture, of course, is available only during the 
summer, but this is of utmost importance as it gives the dairy- 
man that much extra time which is so valuable in raising crops 
for winter feed. 


The Dairy Cow is a Good Haymaker 


N Pennsylvania, a labor income 20 times larger was secured 
from pasture land than for the same amount of digestible 
nutrients from feed obtained in a grain-hay system of raising 
feed crops. In Florida a net profit of $7.82 was secured from for- 
merly nearly worthless pasture lands 
properly managed. Seventy-two 
tests in ten states made by the 
Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association showed 
that a ton of feed, mea- 
sured on a moisture-free 
basis, could be obtained 
from pasture at half the 
cost of a ton of feed in 
the form of silage and 
clover hay, and at one- 
fourth the cost of con- 
centrates. 
It was actually shown 
and demonstrated that 
a net profit equal to 
the present selling value 
of the land could be 
obtained from pasture 
land—and land useless 
for other purposes. The 
underlying principle is 
that we must put some- 
thing into land before 
we can get something 


|_yman 


Rapid gains and low la- 
bor costs are the advan- 
tages of hogging down 
and sheeping down corn. 
And the dairy cow is an 
efficient harvester of good 
pasture. But don’t think 


for a minute that corn is out of it. ; 
a complete ration for The method, briefly, 


swine and sheep, or grass is this: Apply the re- 
enough for dairy cows. quired amount of fer- 
Far from it tilizer, fence the pasture 
into two or three fields 
or paddocks and rotate 
the cattle, grazing each 
paddock in turn, allow- 
ing the grass to grow 
and be grazed. Aside 
from the great increase 
in the amount of feed, 
this method makes it 
possible to turn the 
cattle on pasture two 
or three weeks earlier 
in the spring. 

The other method, 
that of maintaining soil 
fertility, increasing crop 
yields and_ reducing 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Now! ’Vitalized’ RIVERSIDES 





GUARANTEED 





WITHOUT LIMIT! 


Revolutionary development brings 
a totally different conception 


of tire service 





tubes is “vitalized.”’ This fact is worth 
many dollars to American car owners. It rep- 
resents one of the great modern advancements 
in tire making. 


What ”Vitalized Rubber” is 


Rubber deteriorates with age, just as steel rusts. 
Both of these effects are caused by oxidation. 
Chemists found a way to prevent oxidation in 
ae result is stainless steel. Now they 

have found a way to retard oxidation of rubber 
by adding a chemical agent, “anti-oxidant”— 
the result is “vitalized rubber.” 

“Anti-oxidant” keeps tires young and more 
elastic. Cracking and premature ageing are 
virtually overcome. Mileage is remarkably 
increased. 


New Unlimited Guarantee 


RIVERSIDE TIRES have gone steadily for- 
ward for 19 years. Never has there been a 
time when their quality could be questioned. 
Their march of quality progress has been in- 
dicated by guarantees of 6,000—8,000—10,000 
—12,000—16,000 miles. This year guarantees 
were increased again, to 18,000—22,000— 
30,000 miles—the highest figures ever included 
in a binding tire guarantee. And still the 
quality improves! 

They have now reached a degree of excel- 
lence where no mileage guarantee can indicate 
the true measure of service these tires will 

ive. So now we demonstrate our faith in 
RIVERSIDES by the strongest, fairest tire 
guarantee ever written: 


Every RIVERSIDE is guaranteed to 


give satisfactory service without 
limit as to time or mileage 


Over 30,000,000 tire miles of tests have convinced 
us that any customer buying RIVERSIDES will get 
far more than his money’s worth. The new guaran- 
tee promises SATISFACTORY SERVICE—the big- 
gest thing your tire money can buy. 














HE rubber in RIVERSIDE Tires and 











In enious ageing oven 
which produces effect of 
ae months’ exposure 
to sun and air. “‘Vital- 
ized rubber” proved to 
have far greater life in * 
sé bests. 





Examples of Our Low Prices 
Effective Until August 31st 


SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 


New unlimited antee 
30x4.§0 $1075 piel 33x6.00 $1 B85 


SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 


New unlimited guarantee 
30x4.50 $825 ___ 33x6.00 $1] 310 


FOUR-PLY RIVERSIDE 
ew unlimited guarantee 
29x4.40 $535 eS 1x5.25 $975 


TRAIL BLAZER 
New unlimited guarantee 
29x4.40 $479 28x4.75 $625 
NEW HEAVY SERVICE TRUCK TIRE 
30x§ $1945 New unlimited 36x6 $3890 


guarantee 
Sizes to fit all cars — Free Mounting Service at all our Stores 
Prices slightly higher in Texas 


— oa 



















~>> 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


MAIL ORDER STORES AT: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST.PAUL BALTIMORE PORTLAND,ORE. OAKLAND, CALIF. 


August, 1930 


FORT WORTH DENVER ALBANY 
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\\ hen the 
Mercury 


Soars 


The mechanical re/rigerator 


1s the farm housewife $ 


best [riend 
By Mary i. Arkwright 


Biterm ns meals with less _ effort—the 


se 


SW SR 
SNIMSAiIAQ QAK 
XS 


farm housewife’s dream has come true! 

With one of the modern refrigerators 
we now can have meals as attractive as the 
city hotel serves, and even better-tasting, for the fruit and 
vegetables are fresh from our own gardens, and we know the 
cream is fresh and clean. 

City folks don’t know what they miss. But some of them 
do—they come visiting. And then is when my mechanical 
refrigerator truly does its duty, for you know these new refrig- 
erators will freeze salads and desserts as well as ice-cubes. 

It is easier to freeze desserts than it is to bake pies, and there 
is such an endless variety of desserts that can be frozen in the 
trays. The company sent me a booklet of them with the re- 
frigerator, and occasionally I pick up a new recipe from a neigh- 
bor; but if I don’t happen to have the things called for, I use 
whipping cream or custard as a basis, and add fresh or canned 
fruit, coconut, nuts, raisins, or whatever I choose. 


“Body” Needed for Smooth Freezing 


HE one thing to remember about refrigerator-frozen desserts 

is that they must have something to give them body, such as 
gelatin, eggs, cornstarch, whipped cream or evaporated milk. 
A left-over tapioca pudding is good frozen. Mix it with a little 
cream to thin it, and possibly add some fruit. A plain fruit 
juice or thin cream freezes with long crystals unless stirred 
often, and hence is less desirable than the dessert which has 
more body to it and freezes to velvety smoothness. 

A salad made of cream cheese, pineapple 
and salad dressing is good served on lettuce. 
Slices of a cucumber which has been 
stuffed with pimento cheese and then 
chilled, make an appetizing and 


Vegetable salads to be at their 
best always should be made of 
crisp, cold material. Icebox 
cakes are always among the 
most popular desserts 


stiff. 














LY PY 





colorful salad that is very easily prepared and much liked. 

I have discovered since I got my electric refrigerator that 
leftovers are used up, every tiny bit. Left-over peas, string- 
beans, beets and other vegetables combined with salad dressing 
on lettuce, garnished with slices of hard-cooked eggs, radishes 
or olives, are always relished. They can also be molded in 
lemon jello, or in plain gelatin with a little vinegar and a spoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce or a bouillon cube added for flavoring. 


Extra Fruit Not Wasted Now 


RUIT salad, made of left-over fruits and served with whipped 
cream or custard sauce, is a convenient way to use fruit 
when there is not enough to serve the family. 

Tart beverages with ice tinkling in the glasses make one 
glad to be alive and in the country, in summer. We can have 
all we want, because it doesn’t cost as it does at a soda fountain. 
Besides, soda fountain drinks are usually too sweet to suit me. 

Sometimes I make a very strong tea, freeze it, and add one 
cube to a glass of cold water. My little girl loves to make 
colored ice-cubes by freezing fruit juice, or simply adding a 
drop or two of vegetable color to the water that is to be 
frozen. This gives a very party-like effect, and really is not 
much bother. 

Ice-box cakes have been very popular during the 

past few years, and they are as easily prepared 

in summer as in winter, if one has a good 
refrigerator. 


ORANGE ICE-BOX CAKE 


(Serves 8-10) 


Yj, 14 cup orange juice 
Wy 2 tablespoons gelatine (1 envelope) 
27 Soak five minutes, and liquefy over 


ij hot water. Add: 


1g cup sugar dissolved in 
', cup boiling water 
34 cup orange juice 


Cool. Mix: 


12 marshmallows, cut into eighths 
ly cup orange pieces 





Let stand while the gelatine mixture cools. When 


the gelatine begins to stiffen, beat until fluffy. Fold in the orange 
pieces and marshmallows, and lastly: 1 cup of whipping cream, beaten 





Line the bottom of the spring form cake-pan with halves of lady-fingers. 
Cut one round end from enough halves of lady-fingers to stand up around 
the edge of the form. The cut ends touch the bottom of the pan. Allow 
24 lady-fingers. : 

Pour in half the filling. Lay on any pieces of extra lady-fingers and 
cover with the rest of the filling. Leave in the refrigerator over night, or 
antil thoroughly chilled. Remove the sides of the spring form when ready 
to serve. Decorate, if you desire, with additional whipped cream. 

j Mechanical refrigerators can now be bought which make ice by 
Vs OOH, several different fuels—electricity, kerosene, gas and gasoline. 
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LET GOOD THINGS GET TOGETHER 


Knj OY 
a double treat | 


qlloyy CORN FLAKES 


are extra delicious with 


_ 


Re, 





home-raised berries... 
fruits ... milk...cream 


.». honey 


\ eae 


A 
; 








THIS SUMMER let good things get together! You have plenty 
of healthful milk and cream... fresh berries... fruits... honey. 
Why not serve them with Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and enjoy a 


double treat? Kellogg’s are responsible for the use of 
; F . q more corn, more milk, more fruit, more 
Kellogg’s are the world’s tastiest, crispiest corn flakes. They honey than any other ready-to-eat corn 


cereal. 


have a wonder flavor which has never been duplicated. So crunchy, 
so easy to digest—ideal for the children’s supper. 

Have Kellogg’s for lunch and the evening meal, as well as break- 
fast. Serving them often is a real economy, for Kellogg’s are very 
inexpensive and they encourage the use of surplus home-raised 
products. 

In fact, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a real farm product them- 
selves. More than 12,000,000 people eat them daily. It takes a 
whole year’s bumper crop from 675 acres of corn to supply just 
one day’s demand. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream are 
consumed daily. And tons of orchard fruit. 

Sold by all grocers. Served everywhere. Look for the red-and- 
green package with the waxtite inner sealed wrapper which keeps 
the flakes oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER! 


When tempted fo over-indulge 
ucky instead 


















Be moderate—be moderate in all 
things, even in smoking. Avoid that 
future shadow* by avoiding over- 
indulgence, if you would maintain 
that modern, ever-youthful fig- 
ure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cig- 
arette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies are 
less irritating to your throat. 














©1930, The A 


= “Tes toaste d” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. 
*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
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STARTS 
EASILY 


... Read why 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 


“ ENGINE 


If you’ve ever struggled to start an 
engine, you will appreciate the new 
144 hp. “Z’’. Starts at a turn of the 
flywheel—even in sub-zero weather 
or pouring rain. The 


Sealed, guaranteed magneto 


is the reason. Self- 
lubricating Type ‘‘R”’ 
Magneto shoots a fat, 
hot spark that ignites 
sluggish fuel instantly. 
Unaffected by water, 
oil or dust. Sure-fire. 
Guaranteed. 


44 











Precision built 


You have never seen an engine as 
simple, compact and economical to 
run. 25% fewer parts. Nothing com- 
plicated to get out of order. Precision 
built like an automobile engine. 
Counter-balanced crankshaft. Posi- 
tive lubrication. Two belt pulleys 
operating at different speeds double 
usefulness. 


Low price—easy terms 
The new Fairbanks-Morse ‘“Z’’ En- 
gine sets new standards of perform- 
ance and economy. The price is 
low. Buy on easy terms if you wish. 
Built also in 3, 5, 7%, 10, 15 and 20 
hp. sizes. See your dealer or write us. 
Address Dept. 8111. 


ar 





The “2Z”’ is the ideal all-purpose engine. Furnished 

also in combination with F-M Pumps for shallow 

and deep wells, light plants, etc. A favorite for 
powering milking machines, separators, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 
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Top ICS 111 


UNTING and fishing are the favorite 

pastimes of men folks on Wisconsin 
farms. Motoring, visiting and reading are 
the choice of the women folks. A survey 
conducted by the agricultural college is 
authority for this statement. The many 
letters Our Folks have been writing during 
the last three months indicate that vaca- 
tion tastes of farm folks in other states are 
no different from those of the Wisconsin 
folks. Where to go, what to see, where to 
get license for fishing and hunting, where 
to stop on the way—these are the ques- 
tions Our Folks are asking, and which we 
are glad to answer. And what a splendid 
time of year it is for a vacation. Harvest 
is pretty well finished, haying about done, 
and silage cutting is not quite at hand. 
Try to get away for a few days or a week. 
Maybe your neighbor would look after 
things if you would pay him back in the 
same kind of coin a little later. Can we 
help in suggesting which way you might 
head the car? 


To tramp or not to tramp? 
That is a question quite a few farmers are 
asking about silage. It is now generally 
agreed that tramping is not necessary 
except—and GET this point—except when 
the corn is too dry to pack well. Corn put 
in after it has become dry following frost 
will need either wetting or tramping. 
Filling the silo and squirting water on top 
of the silage won’t do. 


IMPROVEMENTS in farm 
machinery and equipment make it possible 
to fill the silo with considerably less labor 
and a smaller crew. The modern ensilage 
cutter does not require a man at the feed 
table. Either tractor 
or motor can be used to 
run the cutter. Two 
men comprise the crew 
that easily puts in 15 
loads of fodder a day. 
How does your daily 
record compare with 
this? Any questions? 


“(GREEN feed 
for rabbits and poultry 
in the driest weather 


Take a vacation. 


short. 


can be | supplied by Set pot-grown strawberry plants. 
chicory, P. B. Swain Feed pigs complete ration—grain, protein, 
. minerals, vitamins. 

say that this crop keeps House binder, combine. Not next winter, 
but soon as harvest’s over. 


writes, and goes on to 


producing from early 


NOW is the Time To: 


Molt and recondition hens. 
Sow orchard cover crops. 
Arrange fences for hogging down crops. 

4 e 
Order supplies for hunting, trapping. per cent of the labor on 
Start oriental poppies. 
Feed grain to cows on pasture. 
Cohtinue spraying, dusting potatoes. 
Finish requeening. Feed bees if pasture’s for making farm labor 





Fishing in the Elwha River. Curtis 


SEASON 


spring to freezing weather. He sows a 
patch every August, lets a few plants go 
to seed here and there, which keeps a 
vigorous crop coming along at all times. 
The leaves are used for salad in spring. 


ON the subject of rust, 
Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, is very convincing. 
“An insidious waster, and one of the most 
severe taxes on the farmer’s pocketbook,” 
he calls it. And that’s exactly right. Mr. 
Chapple told us recently that he wrote 
500 farmers and learned as a result of the 
questionnaire that there is considerable 
rusting of sheet metal parts of farm 
machinery, that farm folks are by no 
means satisfied with the situation, and 
that they want better quality of sheet 
metal in their farm machinery. Following 
this, two men with notebooks and cameras 
went out and visited farm after farm— 
over a hundred of them—and came back 
with findings that backed up the replies 
to the questionnaires. ‘‘The remedy lies 
in the insistence of farmers that manu- 
facturers use sheet metal of better quality,” 
says Mr. Chapple. “It will cost a little 
more, but the extra service will more than 
pay for it.” 


Ir you do by hand anything 
that a one-fourth horsepower motor can 
do, you are working for three cents an 
hour,” W. C. Krueger told New Jersey 
poultrymen assembled in Trenton. And 
a great many farmers realize the truth 
of this situation. Close to 50,000 farms 
in the Empire State have central station 
current. That’s one-fourth of the farms 
in the state. Besides, there are better 
than 25,000 individual 
electric plants in use on 
New York farms. All 
in all, about 40 per cent 
of the New York farms 
have electricity. When 
you consider that 50 


the farm is spent about 
the farmstead, then you 
can see why electricity 
offers such possibilities 


more effective. This 
explains why a farm 
family can use profit- 
ably more electric en- 
ergy than a city family. 
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CAMERA!” Tri Mu 4-H 
Club, Belknap, R. I., has a camera group. 
Members are learning to develop and 
print, and will have an exhibition of their 
work. There will be three prizes in the 
following classes: Landscapes, portraits, 
interiors, animals, general subjects, groups 
of people. This club also has a First Aid 
Emergency division in charge of a trained 
nurse. Last year the Tri Mu’s had a 
riding division. Members gave exhibitions 
of horsemanship at fairs—military ma- 
neuvers, Virginia reel on horseback, etc. 
A real, live club, Tri Mu is. Mrs. Gerald 
Clemence is leader. 


ANOTHER waste product 
has been put to work—meaning whey 
which used to be dumped by the cheese 
factories. Now the whey is dried and 
used for feeding poultry. On account of 
the large amount of milk sugar contained 
(about 70 per cent), the dried whey is 
extremely valuable in control of coccidi- 
osis. The dried whey is now on the 
market in the form of a milk sugar feed. 


LATE summer is no time to 
put the spraying outfit in mothballs, nor 
to cast aside economy in the spraying pro- 
gram. Many are the pests that take ad- 
vantage of the flagging spirit of the bug 
fighter who has been on the job since early 
spring. Plant lice alone require that the 
sprayer be kept going. In the control of 
this pest it is possible to cut down the 
cost of spray material by using greater 
dilution of nicotine sulfate, and making 
the weaker strengths more effective by 
adding a good grade of potassium oleate 
soap. Formula, one-third pint 50 per cent 
nicotine sulfate, six pounds of potassium 
oleate, 100 gallons of water. The cost is 
less than half of that of the old method. 


THAT the net income from 
the corn crop can be increased one-fourth, 
or even one-third, by selling the stalks, is 
the belief of J. B. Davidson, head of the 
agricultural engineering department, Iowa 
State College. Stalk-harvesting machinery 
is past the experimental stage and will 
soon be available to farmers. The usual 
yield of stalks in Iowa is one ton per acre, 


and have in the past brought $10 a ton. 
INVESTMENTS in effi- 
ciency, one of Our Folks in Illinois calls 


good lights and running water. He says: 
“T used to come to the house at night and 
find the lights so poor I could not read 
with pleasure. So the farm magazines 
sometimes went unread or the business 
letters were left for days unanswered. 

‘‘And as for water—a quick bath would 
have been so refreshing after a day of hard 
work, but it was such a chore getting water 
ready, filling and emptying the tub, etc. 
It was only natural, too, to put off shaving 
till the end of the week. 

‘Now that we have good lights and 
running water I have come to look at 
these conveniences in a different way. 
Comforts, yes; but in addition a big in- 
vestment in efficiency. As a result of more 
reading I am able to put into effect better 
methods on my farm, and am more prompt 
to handle business matters requiring corre- 
spondence. There is more than comfort 
in the daily shave, too—a clean shave 
gives me a feeling of respectability and a 
confidence that sends me about my work 
with vigor. 

“To me these two conveniences pay 
just as big returns as investments in farm 
machinery. Don’t class lights and water 
merely as conveniences for the women, 
but also as morale builders for the men.” 


eS 


Want highway maps? Topics in Season 
Editor will be glad to advise where you can 
get good ones free of charge. Which state, 
please? 
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More acres to a 


TANKFUL 


of ETHYL 





l’ has been demonstrated in actual 
practice that more ground can be 
worked with less time and fuel con- 
sumed when you have Ethyl in the 
tank of your tractor. 

You know the average time it now 
takes you to work an acre, and the cost 
in labor, fuel, use of machinery, etc. 
Try Ethyl Gasoline, keep an accurate 
record of the work accomplished, time 
required and the cost. You will note a 
marked advantage in favor of Ethyl. 

Ethyl you added 
power and flexibility, less gear shifting, 
cooler running motor. 


Gasoline gives 
a smoother, 
There is less vibration, and slower de- 
preciation. That’s because Ethyl Gaso- 
line is good gasoline plus Ethyl anti- 
knock fluid, the ingredient developed 


by automotive research to improve the 
performance of gasoline motors of every 
kind and description. 

Try Ethyl in your truck too and note 
its increased efficiency, the greater 
number of miles it will travel in a given 
time. And remember that an added 
saving is effected through keeping your 
equipment working right through the 
season without frequent lay-up for 
carbon removal. 

Try Ethyl in your passenger car. It 
will run much better. More power, 
quicker response, smoother operation. 
It’s easier and more enjoyable to drive 
with Ethyl. On sale in your locality 
at pumps bearing the emblem shown 
below. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 





faELET] 


| GooD lay ETHYL a 
| CASOLINE  puuio a 











Wherever you drive—whatever the oil com- 
pany’s name or brand associated with it—any 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem represents 
quality gasoline of high anti-knock rating. 
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rue NEWawoF INER 
Coleman 


with ROTO -TYPE 


Patent 
Pending 








The best — produced in more 
than 30 years of Coleman manufac- 
turing experience, is ready now to 
brighten your home. It is the new 
Coleman Lamp with the Roto-Type 
Burner .. . che i lamp that brings 
you continuously dependable light- 
ing service. No matter what kind of 
a lamp you are now using, first see 
the new Coleman. 


1 LIGHTS INSTANTLY .. . Strike 
a match, turna valve and it’s lighted 
--.just like city gas. No waiting 
--.no preheating. 


2 NEW GAS TIP CLEANER... 
A regular “carbon-chaser”. Keeps 
gas tip open. Operated by perma- 

nent built-in rotary lever and needle 
cleans tip. This assures free passage 
of vaporized gas. 


3 NEW OVERSIZE GENERATOR 
... Lasts longer. Accommodates a 
wider range and variety of fuel. 
More economical ... reduces up- 
keep ... inexpensive to replace. 


4 BETTER LIGHTING SERVICE 
«New Roto-Type Burner assures 
continuous trouble-proof service ... 
cleaner operation ... clear, steady, 
natural brilliance. 


Free Demonstration and Test... 
Dealers are now showing the new 
Coleman with Roto-Type Burner... 
how easy it operates and how it 

ives the anon kind of uninterrupted 
ighting service. pen fill out the cou- 
pon, and we will arrange with your 
dealer to give you a free demon- 
stration and opportunity to test this 
Roto-Type Burner principle. Be sure 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontaria, Canada 
Address Office Nearest You, Dept. FJ96 


Without obligation, send me full particulars 
about a demonstration and test of the new 
Coleman Lamp with Roto-Type Burner. 


to write your dealer’s mame on 

coupon. (3096) < 
| 
| 


Name 





Address 





My Dealer's Name ......242<-20c0<e-------- = 
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| of a complete ration from the start. | 


Fence Stock IN or OuT? 


Continued from page, 14 


production costs on land which is suitable 
for other than permanent pasture involves 
crop rotation, temporary pasture crops 
and field layout or arrangement. Suppose | 
that a farm is composed largely of tillable 
land. The present assumption is that 
this land will return more profits from a | 
system of tillable crops rather than per- | 
manent pasture. While this theory is| 
open to debate in the light of recent agri- | 
cultural progress, we will grant that it is | 
true. It, therefore, becomes imperative to 
devise a crop rotation which will provide 
cash grain crops and roughage for livestock 
from soil-building legumes. 

To adopt such a system satisfactorily 


| and economically, a suitable system of 


field arrangement is necessary. We want 


| our fields located so as to have access from 


as near the farmstead as possible. We will 


| want to eliminate as many small and 
| irregularly shaped fields as possible in 


order to lower farm power and machinery 
costs to a minimum. We will want the 
same number of fields as we have years in 
our crop rotation. 

With a four-year major crop rotation, 
for instance, we want four fields of as 
nearly equal size as possible. This de- 
mands of us the minimum amount of 
equipment and the same amount of equip- 
ment from year to year. Then we will 


| have, taking our four-year example, prob- 


| sweet clover for pasture and half red 
| clover for hay. 
| number of suitable crop rotations—suit- 


| able to every part of the country and to 


ably one pasture and hay crop such as 
sweet clover; and three cash crops, such as 
wheat, corn and oats or soybeans. 


Corn Belt Rotations 


ROBABLY, however, if you are in the 
Corn Belt, you will want two fields of 
corn, one of small grain and one of pasture 
and hay, probably one of the clovers. 
Sweet clover has become an extremely 
popular crop for such a rotation, or half 


You can use one of a} 


able to the farm and to the farmer—from 
three to six or eight years in length, adapt- 


every specific need of the individual farm 
operator. The idea behind it all is to have 
a rotation which will maintain soil fer- 
tility, reduce labor costs, provide as many 
cash crops as possible and provide feed 
for livestock. 

The crop rotation alone may maintain 
soil fertility, but without livestock we 
receive no labor income for more than 
half the year and do not receive the addi- 
tional profit usually resulting from the 
utilization of crops by livestock. Neither 
do we receive the higher percentage of 
fertility returned to the land by live- 
stock. 

Such a method of systematic, rotative 
crop production is most profitable if the 
livestock is rotated from field to field in 
step with the crop rotation. All of the 
land shares equally in the benefits of 
reclaimed fertility and the farm becomes a 
unit rather than a combination of units. 


= 


What Makes Bis Cows? 


HERE can be no quarrel with the 
statement ‘‘Within the breed the big 
cow wins.” But we must not miss the | 
essential point, and that is: If big cows | 
are wanted, there must be liberal feeding | 





Undersized heifers are not likely to reach | 
the size their breeding permits if they are 
fed scant rations until after first calving. | 
Keep the calf fat on the growing stuff and | 
you will be paid back in results later. 





@ 
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Nand him Ahie! 


If you know a man who brings home a hand 
like this every night, you can do him a good 
turn—and make his wife happy, too—by tell- 
ing him about Lava Soap. Tell him that Lava’s 
rich lather is filled with Italian pumice that’s 
ground as fine as flour. It gets the grimiest 
hands clean in 58 seconds, without hurting the 
skin. And tell him that Lava works fast even 
in cold or very hard water. 


Googe, Ue Lave Soap Man 


A big cake of Lava soap costs only a dime (or 
6 cents for the medium size cake) at any 
grocery or drug store. But if you want to try 
it first at my expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-830 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








George: Send me a free sample cake of Lava 
Soap. 
ONS cciiicicictrstcinianinisini 
ROT Re NLS PR TE eT Te 
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GLOVER’S Round Worm Cap- 
sules or liquid Vermifuge. Tape 
Worm Capsules. 
hook and round worms. Each 65¢. 

GLOVER’S Nerve Sedative, for fits and convulsions 
in dogs and cats. Given before ‘and during an attack, it 
will decrease the severity and length. 65¢. 
GLOVER’S Mange Medicine, for treating Sarcoptic 
Mange. Kills mange mites and is a stimulating anti- 
septic to the inflamed skin. 75¢. 






PROTECT YOUR 


DOGS HEALTH 





Tetrac oe" gee Capsules expel 


FREE: ADVICE BY OUR VETERINARIAN 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


FORD HAMMER 


MILL 









Grinds grain, alfalfa—anything. Makes 
SEND FOR alfalfa worth $80 ton when fed with 
FREE concentrates, Mig "| som —a years 
without repairs. Models for any tractor. 

CATALOG Ask for catalog No. 105 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 7 S,2c,c"u0""* 





OFT SaM BY \u a 


Makes lumber,shingles,cross ties fence 
posts, laths, fruit and vegetable crates 
and boxes, dimension blanks for furniture, 
etG.. Splits blocks into a Ro ded by 
arm im 
oe —— rs. Pays for iteait 
eek. or on one 
ne Gvareanteos. Sold direct rom 
factory .WritetodayforS 
» er ree ree Book * ow 


LSAW MACHINERY CO. 
change, Kansas City, Mo. 



















In the Great 
ic of Coyne—com- 
rl in 8 months. Big outlay 
of destten equipment. 
Earn $60 to $100 one 
ri pec’ m- 
Ae sy 7 att mbfectreiy Copreesipcluded j 
eae ~~ you learn. now 
E ELECTRICAL scnoot, DEPT. CO-33 


S08 Sours PAULINA STREET - - HICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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With the YOUNG 
FOLKS 


O pay expenses of college education, 

some of the Connecticut boys are 
shearing sheep. Sam Dorrance started 
doing this several years ago when he was 
attending agricultural college at Storrs. 
This year Ralph Dudley and Stanley 
Storrs are doing the same thing, and will 
have sheared something like 3,000 sheep 
when the season is over. Both boys are 
experts. Wesley Garrigus worked with 
these two boys last year. The shearing 
outfit consists of a truck, gasoline motor 
and two shearing arms permanently built 
on to the truck body. The truck pulls up 
to the sheep pen, shearing heads are 
attached, and off come the golden fleeces. 


You can “talk turkey” 
with Dayton Jones, Carbon county, Wyo., 
for Dayton has put over a _ successful 
turkey raising project in a community 
where turkey raising is a new thing. His 
profits last year were $329.53, and the 
year before were $235.94. Dayton won 
a $100 scholarship to the University of 
Wyoming. 


PICTURES of dairy cows in 
colors—quite a few of the young folks 
have asked where they can be secured. 
Through the courtesy of the dairy breed 
associations, the National Dairy Council, 
221 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., 
will distribute to school children attractive 
pictures in color of the major breeds. 


C | 


Too Little P ower? 


HAT some farmers have too little 

power for farm operations, and don’t 
know it, is more than likely. A Kansas 
farmer told me: 

“T was getting along with three-horse 
equipment, turning all my cornstalk ground 
without breaking stalks or disking—time 
didn’t permit. When I sold my horses 
and bought a tractor, I found I could get 
my field work done faster, and had time 
for extra work. The county agent ad- 
vised me to put the extra work into seed- 
bed preparation, which I did, and I got 
better yields than ever before. With 
horses my plan was plow, harrow and 
plant; with the tractor it is disk, plow, 
disk, roll and plant. I pull disk harrow 
and roller at the same time after plowing.” 

It took a tractor to show this man his 
mistake. Maybe a couple more horses 
could have done the same thing. 

The question of horse displacement 
keeps coming up when you say “Tractor” 
to a farmer using only horses. On this 
subject, John Hopkins, of the Iowa Sta- 
tion, who tabulates and interprets the data 
secured on 128 Iowa farms, offers the 
following: 

“On the larger farms a tractor, for use 
in the busy seasons, permitted keeping a 
smaller number of horses and working 
each horse more hours per year. A tractor 
seemed to become profitable when it per- 
mitted reducing the number of horses by 
three, unless there was a good deal of belt 
work in addition to drawbar work.” 

The average cost of keeping a horse on 
these Iowa farms was $90 a year, and the 
cost of operating a tractor 300 hours a 
year was $280—hence the conclusion, re- 
duction of horses by three or more. At 
the rates of expense mentioned, Mr. 
Hopkins points out, it would cost about 
the same amount to keep eight horses as 
to keep five horses and a tractor; but five 
horses and a tractor are able to do more 
than eight horses. 
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HE McCormick-Deering FARMALL is the Tractor of Today 

—the leader of a mew Agriculture which applies power to 

every farm operation, including row crops. The FARMALL 
marks a definite break with all past tractor design. It completely 
solves the problem of applying power to row-crop farming. 


HE FARMALL, with 2 or 4-row 

planter, plants from 24 to 46 acres 
of corn in a 10-hour day. Cultivates 
2 or 4 rows; with 4-row outfit it cleans 
33 to 50 acres a day and in later 
cultivatings, 50 to 65 acres a day. 
Handles all haying jobs, cutting a 14- 
foot swath with 7-foot FARMALL- 
powered mower and 7-foot trailer 
mower attached, also rakes, loaders, 
etc. Plows two furrows, pulls all seed- 
bed implements, and operates grain 
and corn harvesting machines. Avail- 
able for all drawbar, belt, and power 
take-off work. 


vw wT wv 


FARMALL Special Equipment 
chosen from this list greatly 
increases the FARMALL’S 
range of utility and value: 


Corn planters and drills, 2 and 
4-row 

Cotton and Corn planters, 2 and 
4-row 

Loose-ground lister planters, 2 
and 4-row 

Bean planters, 4-row 

Beet planters, 6-row 

Middle Busters 

Corn and Cotton cultivators, 2 
and 4-row 

Beet and Bean cultivators, 4-row 

Potato cultivators, 4-row 

Lister cultivators, 2 and 4-row 

Mowers, 7 and 14-ft. cut 

Sweep rakes 

Corn pickers 

Cotton dusters 

Power-drive potato diggers 

Farmall wagons 





Where the others left off the FARM- 
ALL begins. It is a masterpiece of design 
and efficiency — built to free agriculture 
from dependence on the horse — built 
to offer new opportunities to the row- 
crop farmer. 


With the FARMALL have come some 
twenty McCormick - Deering machines 
specially designed for its use. See the 
list at the left. The FARMALL and 
FARMALL Equipment increase the effi. 
ciency of man-power on the farm and 
eliminate time-wasting tasks. The 
FARMALL and its equipment make pos- 
sible the farming of more acres in less 
time at lower cost. 


The McCormick-Deering FARMALL 
is on thousands of farms today, making 
them more productive, more easily hand- 
led, and more profitable than they ever 
have been. One man with a FARMALL 
can intensively farm up to 200 acres. 
What it has done for others on all kinds 
of farms and in all kinds of crops we 
know it can do for you. Investigate the 
FARMALL and FARMALL Equipment 
at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. 
Write us for catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 
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Find out how quickly and 
thoroughly The GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULE gets 
the worms—how easy to 
give—and how much 
better for your birds. 
Send for sample package, 
free, postpaid. (Only 
one to a family). 


CAPSULE 


REC U.S PAT OFF, 


5 Times as Fffective 


4 — " P ample 

as worm medicines given in Pac oge 
the food or drink FREE 

An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a triple com- 
bination medicine—for Tape, Round and Pin Worms. 
Being insoluble, it prevents medicine mixing with 
food or drink. The gizzard crushes the capsule, 
releasing the medicine, and the correct dose, full 
strength, passes directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. 


Don’t Feed the Worms 


Worm-infested young stock will not make vigorous growth 
or become good winter layers. Give them a chance. Worm 
with GIZZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, 
hardware stores, chick hatcheries. Adult size— 50-cap. pkg., 
$1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 500-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half- 
grown birds, 100-pkg., %”¢. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1815 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


FUMES 
Kill Lice 


e 
Over- night/ 
“Black Leaf 40° 
lightly “‘painted” 
on top of roosts 
will delouse your 
whole flock over- 
night. Savestime, 
labor, expense. 

















Works while 


flock roosts 


When fowls perch 
for night “Black 
Leaf 40°’ fumesare 


released, permeating the feathers, killin 
the lice. The $1.25 package “‘paints” 10 
feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write 
direct, sending us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., 


‘Black Leaf4O’ 











“Paint. it on the Roosts 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that donot wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address 


Moss J. Beall, R. F. D. 6, Cave City, Ky. 


ELECTRIC Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC- 
TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 

Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 
alog to- 
day. 


ElectricWheelCo, 12 ElmSt., Quincy, If. 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS 324.2". 
price. Thousands of 

eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trap- 

nested, ee foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. 

Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog 

and special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. B 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SENTUGY . Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. 7.2205, 2°"5 

: best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Barracks ystem lor Poultry 


OW would you like 
to have your flock 
do its heaviest lay- 


ing every year in Septem- 
ber and October, when egg 
prices are high, instead of in spring when 
eggs are low? And how would you like to 
have, at the same time, a large, permanent 
brooder house for starting early chicks and 
finishing broilers, said house to be paid for 
by extra eggs the hens lay during the 
period of high prices? 

“Show me how” is the usual reply when 
I put those questions to a poultryman. 
This description of the new barracks sys- 
tem is an attempt to show you how. 

You ask: “What is the barracks sys- 
tem?” It is a combination of practises 
that aims to get maximum laying in fall 
and to provide large houses for early 
brooding. It gets its name from the type 
of house used. And this economical and 
practical system gets the results suggested 
in flocks of well-bred, healthy hens. 

The barracks house can be almost any 
reasonable type of long laying house, with 
a hen capacity of from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent of the total laying-house capacity 
on the place. It is located as near the 
center of activities as possible, easily 
accessible for the delivery of feed, coal 
and supplies. Yet such a house must be 
located where there is a minimum danger 
of tracking in dirt and filth from mature 
hens while the house is being used for 
brooding chicks. 


How the House is Built 


HE barracks house is constructed so 

that it can be used either as a brooder 
house or as a laying house. It can be 
equipped with an individual brooder stove 
placed in each pen during the brooding 
period; or it can be heated with a pipe 
system running through the back of the 
house under the drop-boards. Such a 
house should not be less than 20 feet deep 
and not over 30 feet deep; pens 20 x 30 
feet and 24 x 24 feet are proving most 
popular. Ventilation and insulation are 
just as essential as they are in any other 
system. 

When stove brooding is practised in 
20 x 30- and 24 x 24-foot pens, each pen is 
equipped with two brooder stoves and a 
low temporary partition. When a pen is 
equipped with hot-water pipes at the rear, 
the covering over the pipes can serve as 
drop-boards during the period when the 
house is used for laying hens. 

A litter carrier running the entire 
length of the house will do much to cut 
down labor, particularly if wire platforms 
are used. A wire platform from 6 to 12 
feet wide in front of the house will serve 
better than a yard for early brooding. 
Half-inch square-mesh wire-netting is most 
satisfactory for young chicks and can 





By Roy E. Jones 


Extension Poultry Specialist 
Connecticut Agricultural College 


be used for older stock. 

So much for the barracks 
house. How about hand- 
ling the flock? Culling is 
light—tthat is, only birds 
plainly out of condition and worthless are 
removed during the spring and summer. 
Birds that show evidence of heavy past 
production, even though they may be 
molting during the early summer, are held 
and transferred to the barracks house. 
Such birds will, under lights, come back 
very rapidly and lay profitably. 


Only Light Culling 


N or about August 15 the hens are seg- 

regated and those to be kept for breed- 
ing during the coming year are put in 
permanent breeding houses, preferably 
with range. All outstanding culls are sold. 
The remaining birds held for laying are 
put in the barracks house. This leaves all 
of the remaining laying houses, which 
would be available for the year to come, 
ready for the early-hatched pullets. 

As the hens selected for breeders should 
be the best in the flock, theyeare not likely 
to be greatly upset by moving, yet special 
feeding should be practised to maintain 
normal food consumption. It is entirely 
practical to light the breeding hens at 
3 A. M. the same as advised later for the 
barracks hens, providing the lights are 
turned off by October 15. Lighting breed- 
ing hens in the fall apparently does not 
hurt hatchability or chick livability the 
following spring, but it does delay molt 
and also spring laying. Lighting breeders 
straight through is not thought advisable. 

If careful management is practised, all 
of the birds transferred to the barracks 
house should be in fair laying condition 
with only a slight amount of molt. 


Turn On the Light 


order to avoid a slump in production 
due to moving, turn on the lights when 
the birds are segregated and transferred. 
Ordinary lighting practises are not effec- 
tive on August 15 due to the natural 
length of day, but lighting at 3 A. M. 
standard time until daylight will do much 
to increase the food consumption and speed 
laying in the barracks house. 

The night-lunch system of lighting will 
prove satisfactory if the birds were given 
night-lunches during the previous fall and 
winter. Morning-light is usually prefer- 
able, however, as it is easy to get the birds 
up in the morning but sometimes difficult 
to get them interested in additional light 
at night. This system of lighting may 
continue until winter or until the barracks 
hens have been sold. [Ohio results indi- 
cate that all-night lighting can be used 


[Continued on page 33] 
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The Mutineers | 


Continued from page 11 


quivering, ropy tails. They were con- 
signed to a medical institute which wanted 
to experiment on their glands for the 






— salvation and glory of the human race. | 
ya But to this honor they were insensible. 
° ds They huddled like sick old men in their 
rome flimsy bamboo cages twenty to a cage— | 
ae and their happy chatter dwindled to a | 
eH whimper, and that narrowed off into ter- | 
oo ror-stricken silence as the great aoe | 

monster that had caught them belched . = > , 
— white clouds and black, and roared, and New Styles Ne Ww Or) (Ys 
inal grunted and grumbled, ‘and moved . . . | 
. Lord, how they stared! And Lord, how 

they smelled! And Lord, how they | 

scratched! 

As the tugs caught hold, Jenny Mad- | ial ON ANY RANGE, 

= docks took her place on the sunny wing 1 * VSS 
mY of the bridge. She kept her eyes on the be y \ HEATER OR DOWN 
. in horizon; her jaw looked set. iii ~ FURNACE 
ably “Bon voyage, M’sieu’ le capitaine!’”’ sang ae 
‘old out the little agent, mopping his brow Stoves and 
are with immense relief. oy Areraued. 
pe “Same to you and many of ’em, brother,” feaming 







hich the skipper rumbled cheerfully. Then he 

. : turned to his wife. ‘“‘Come, Ma. What’s 
ais, a few monks matter? Why, they’re cute | SAVE 1/3 to 1/2 
little devils. Look at that one—see, he’s 


= patting his mate on the back, cheering him at Factory Prices 


up sort of—no, he’s looking for something 


“ae . . . Why—there, he’s got it! Go it, | New, ag > “. ry Sal lemneneo’s om fant 
ae boy! Drive her! Ha! ha! Pretty smart, | versary e Boo perkling with color— 
. ook at him, Ma. Pretty cute es Pcie See ae ae 


e The lady closed her eyes and shuddered. maces— bieger values or wor Sale 
naa “All I say is, you look out those rattletrap | Prices that save you %3 to 2. And a bran 
are boxes don’t come apart.” NEW Credit Policy —-NOW ONLY $5 
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But Captain Maddocks wasn’t listening. | of price or size. Write for this wonderful 








not ° . | 
the He had concentrated on getting his vessel | NEW FREE Book Now! 
ie out of that shallow and crowded roadstead. New Cabinet Heaters 
A wide variety of Cabinet Heaters—the NEWEST 
ders Concluded in September styles, in Black and in rich, Walnut Porcelain 
ible Enamel finishes. Hold fire overnight. Heat 3 to 4 2* . 
6 rooms. Only $38.25 up. And you can order 7 
’ all — 4 NOW for only $5 down. ~ { 
acks a | Beautiful Colored Ranges AVE Ss 
ition Modern Coal, and Yous Ranges, and —_~ ~4 Vill Baier Terms 
tion Coal and Gas Ranges, in glistenin color- 
Pp fs { ful, Porcelain —~~ our eg of pese- 3 to % “Al Kalamazoo) 
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ro it Al7¢ OSS Nile p raenran Ebony Black.) NEW gas stoves, SE a 


| NEW gas ranges, and NEW oil ranges—all in 

. T9298 | fascinating colors. Also Washing Machines, 

— HERE’S a heap of hunches on better | Refrigerators, kitchen Cabinets, | Vacuum 
5 ta farm management practises in the | (leancrs and other Househol . 

od summary of farm account books kept in 

an Cowley county, Kans., last year. Thanks 

to County Agent E. H. Aicher and I. N. | 
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750,000 Satisfied Customers 


| Mail coupon TODAY! This sensational NEW 
FREE Anniversary Book has more bargains than 
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sath for the opportunity to see the summary. Kalamazoo Terms are Now easier than ever before: 
eed Of the 18 farmers whose accounts are | 76'PAY, No stove or furnace over $5 down. Kala: 
summarized, 13 made money; five lost gr zon 30 ant hog Key in por 
r 4 ¢ | e ays pprova es ab ear Guarantee 
rill money. The net farm profit of the 13 on aubatele and workmanship, $100,000 Bank Bond 
Pema ranged all the way from $175.96 to | Guarantee of satisfaction. 
Qo $3,468.75. The average of the 13 was 24 Hour Shipment 
_ $822.37. The per cent return on invest- | Kalamazoo is close to you—all stoves and ranges 
efer- ‘ ate , shipped within 24 hours from Kalamazoo, Michigan 
irds ment of the 13 money-makers was all the | or factory branch in Utica, New York. Furnaces 
; ult wav from 3 per cent to 54 per cent- -only | in 48 hours. No delay. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
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light three of the 13 being below 6 per cent and | Send Us a Rough Sketch of ee 758 
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36 per cent from crops; one whose net 
inv ¢ You have heard of Kalamazoo Quality for 30 years. Kalamazoo stoves and ranges are 
return on investment was 49.5 per cent fb oe te ca eee ee +4 10 


° ve buying power—that 
had 44 per cent of his total income from means purchasing the best raw een at a prices. vs gy Furnaces *O195 
livestock; auetaer whese not welurn en f- | Oar. ee 
vestment was 37 per cent had 73 per cent 
of his receipts froun livestock. KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., MFRS. 
10 Rochester Av., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The man whose return on investment he - _ 0 “Seger 
rae Ad oY 7 ‘ 7 ¢ arehousing shipping poin' tica, a 
was 54 per cent had 45 acres of corn that Kal ick {Write only to Kal ) 


made 48 bushels per acre; 17 acres of 
silage that made seven tons per acre; 18 
acres of kafir that made 22 bushels per 
acre; no wheat; 12 acres of oats, 19 bushels 
per acre; no horses—tractor used for 
power; two dairy cows; 77 hens. Total 
farm expenses, $1, 801.50; crop acres, 111. 
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Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 
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the five farms that lost money. The | Direct Heat (Please print name piainly) 
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poultry farmer with only 215 birds. 
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_ Safety 
In canning 


The New Approved 
Glass Top Closure 


Again Presto leads. This time a round or square Mason 
jar with complete glass top closure, tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping, Modern Priscilla, and other leading 
institutes. The New Presto Glass Top Screw Band Jar is 
furnished in regular Mason or in wide mouth types. Presto 
Jars are clear, flint glase, made exclusively by Owens-Ill- 
inois Glass Co. Presto Screw Bands are of Alcoa alumi- 
num, made by the Aluminum Company of America. Eas- 
ily sealed—easily opened. No metal touches the contents. 
Price only a fraction of a cent more than Mason jars with 
old style caps. 


Send for 1 Dozen Jars Today 


If your grocer cannot yet supply you with this newest 
Presto improvement in home canning, send his name and 
$1.00 for prepaid shipment of 1 dozen Presto Screw Band 
Glass Top Mason Jars today. 


CUPPLES COMPANY - - Distributor - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Cupples Company, Dept. K, Saint Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for prepaid shipment of 1 dozen quart Presto 


Screw Band Glass Top Mason Jars. (Please check) Round___- 
Square.... 

Grocer’s Name____ — ———— 

Your Name 


Address___ 


City = __State 











Need Money Quick? 


$1 A DAY 


No waiting. Profits start at once. 
Hundreds making up to $15 a day tak- 
ing orders for ZANOL Pure Food 

cts, Toilet yuapesatess. Soaps, 
and other fast-selling Househol 
Necessities. Just the things every- 
one MUST buy to live. rders 
in every home. No dull seasons. 
Big profits. Steady repeat 
business. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. I furnish 
everything. Ford Tudor Se- 
dan offered FREE to pro- 
ducers as extra reward. Don’t 
miss this chance. Particulars 
free. Write today. 

ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 

5942 Monmouth Ave. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, #7 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! § \ 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-p 
















“Cincinnati, Ohio 












Put one on— 
the pain is gone? 
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| / he Courteous Way 


| When Vou are / lostess 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


| CYUMMER is a busy, trying season. 

Also, unfortunately, for some it’s an 
open season—for summer visitors. Do 
you dread them? If so, maybe you 
“*hostess’”’ too seriously, take too much 
trouble, forget hospitality which, to the 
perfect hostess, should mean as much 
pleasure to her as any one. 

Of course there are two kinds of guests 
—invited and self-invited. And it’s per- 
fectly polite to protect yourself from 
imposition by the latter if you are given 
the chance. Write frankly their visit 
‘isn’t convenient” if it isn’t, and even be 
vague about ‘“‘some time later.” But 
you're helpless if victimized by the sort 
who “drop in.” Even one grumble be- 
hind their backs sets the children a bad 
example. So all you can do then is beam 
over inconveniences, prod your flagging 
feeling of warm welcome, remember any 
hostess must be unselfish, gracious and 
considerate and that the ideal one lets 
nothing ruffle her short of death or disaster. 

But your invited guests are your own 
responsibility. Begin by always asking 
them for a definite date and period. And 
then don’t regret it! Immediately begin 
to look forward to the visit happily and 
teach the children to. Teach them to 
help prepare for it joyously. This estab- 
lishes the right state of mind beforehand 


and makes even necessary cleaning, trouble | 


and preparations part of the fun. 


Plan a Most Cordial Welcome 


LWAYS send some one to meet train 
guests. Let the children be {an eager, 
whooping impromptu reception committee 
for car guests. Guest-rooms or no, have 
everything spotless, however shabby, all 
wants anticipated and all comforts possible 
assured. Then make an occasion of the 
arrival, of carrying in bags, of going your- 
self to see guests settled pleasantly and— 
let them alone! 

Don’t make “‘company”’ of them at all. 
Give the best you have freely, without up- 
setting your own family life, and don’t 
pretend. 

Striving to appear used to things you 
aren’t used to demoralizes your family 
and only makes things harder. Provide 
books, magazines, plan simple entertain- 
ments and diversions in your own spare 
time, and then go right on with your own 
affairs. Let your guests conform. 
your life as you live it, placidly, and even 


| let them help you if they want to. 


State your meal hours and don’t change 
them. Or your meals, except on special 
occasions. Give guests credit for being 
sane and sensible, too. Let them sleep 
late if they want to, utilize the time doing 
things that will leave you free presently, 
but don’t make your own meals later in 
consequence—not even if you serve pick- 
up breakfasts shortly before your own 
dinner hour. And at night, don’t fight 
sleep until all hours awaiting their move 
toward bed. They may be awaiting 
yours, and it’s perfectly polite for you to 
suggest bed at a reasonable time, if it be- 
comes necessary. 

Don’t apologize constantly, belittle, 
criticise, mope, argue, talk personalities, 


| politics or prices. Never seem to “take 


trouble,” confess to weariness, complain 
of hard work,. calamities or _ illnesses. 
Always appear happy and no matter what 
happens, hide it. Make the family hide 
it. Always seem to be enjoying it all 
immensely. Keep your guests’ comfort 
constantly in mind, but unobtrusively. 
Keep things moving, but quietly. 


Share | 


‘Boys— 











Girls! 


All For You 


You’ll be thrilled with any of these Sum- 
mer Gifts. So easy to get—read and see. 


Eveready Flashlight 





Ss 


Just the handiest, dandiest focusing 
Flashlight you could wish for. Complete, 
two cell, 400 ft. range. Folding ring is 
handy to hang up. 

Given for $1.50 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 


Banjo Uke 


and Instruction Book 
With this Banjo Uke 
you will be the life of 
the party—you know 
how things some- 
time drag until 
somebody comes 
along and starts 
pepping things 
up with some 
snappy music, 
and you are 















the one 
who can do 
it once you 
get out the 
Banjo Uke 
and start 
strumming. 
Given for $2.00 
in subscriptions, 
if your order 
contains two or 
more _ subscrip- 
tions. 


Simplex Typewriter 
While this is a small machine, it is well 
built, self-inking and prints both letters 
and figures. You know how much more 


HI . 
oo J) we 


— 


business-like a letter looks written on a 
typewriter. If you are still in school you 
will also find it handy. 

Given for $1.25 in subscriptions, if your 
order contains two or more subscriptions. 





Send mames and addresses of subscribers, 
amount paid and number of years, with correct 
amount of money and tell us which reward you 
want. We pay the postage on all rewards. Address 
all orders to Reward Department 


The Farm Journal 


38 Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subscription Rates: 4 yrs. $1.00; 3 yrs. 
75¢; 2 yrs. 50¢; 1 yr. 25¢. 
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Earning Vour Learning 


Continued from page 9 


Besides working in the restaurant, I 
did odd jobs wherever I could get them: 
housework, office work, and what not. I 
had not had stenographic training so I 
could not do that type of work, but I often 
found filing and the like that I could do. 
Housework is always available to one who 
is willing to work, but I found that it tired 
me more than other types of work that 
paid about the same. 

During my senior year, just completed, 
I lived in a sorority house and acted as 
steward to earn my board. It was valu- 
able experience in the handling of food. 
While waiting on tables I learned much 
about meal planning and table service. 

Oh, yes! I worked at short courses, too. 
The State College gives extension courses 
to different groups of people, and I helped 
with the housing and the registering of 
these people. Last summer I helped at 
home so could not earn anything toward 
my expenses, although I did much sewing. 
Each fall, just before college started, I 
helped at a county fair for a week. This 
earned a little. 

But don’t think that my college life has 
been all work. Indeed it hasn’t. My 
activities have been mainly in the field of 
journalism. I have worked on the school 
publications, on both the editorial and the 
business side. I have done a very little 
work in dramatics, and have taken an 


| 
| 
| 





active part in the home economics activi- 
ties of the campus. I have enjoyed some | 


of the social life of the campus, too, al- | 


though I have found that it must be 
limited in order that I might do all the 
other things. 

During my junior year I pledged a 
sorority. While this was an added expense 
I feel that it was worth while because of 
the social contacts it enabled me to make. 
During that year I was elected to a home 
economics professional, a technical jour- 
nalism professional and an _ activities 
honorary for senior women. All these 
organizations were national. I was also 
made business manager of our college 
home economics periodical, president of 
one of the honoraries, and elected to office 
in one of the others. So, you see, I feel 
that working one’s way through college 
is no handicap. Grit and lots of endur- 
ance, however, are necessary. 


Indiana Girl Uses Her Skill 
in Cooking 


SABEL SCHLENSKER, who lives 
on a farm in Southern Indiana, is 
cooking her way through college. Two 
years ago, after having been active in 
club team work for many years, she was 





given a four-year scholarship in the State | 
University at Purdue, on a culinary ex- | 


hibit. 
Miss Schlensker, who cooks with as 
much pleasure as her girl friends play 


games and plan picnics, spent the first | 


summer vacation demonstrating a well- 
known brand of flour and used the money 
to pay expenses at the local college that 
year. 

Last summer she cooked in a tea-room 
on the campus while attending summer 
school. During the college year, she has 
helped herself along by doing catering 
work, and now she is stewardess at her 
own fraternity house. While she has not 
found much time for outside activities, 
still she is active in her own fraternity, is a 
member of an honorary literary society, 
and chapter editor for her fraternity. 

This Indiana girl is certain that there 
will be plenty of openings for the type of 
service she offers—special cooking for 
clubs, societies, institutions and parties in 
private homes, or acting as demonstrator 
in hours that do not interfere with her 
college activities. 
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She's proud ot her 


PRIZE-WINNING 


ellies 


Let Mrs. Schupp tell you how her 
delicious jellies won six prizes 
at the 1929 Missouri State Fair! 









“T have been successful in winning awards 
at our state fair on my Certo-made 
jellies and jams every year since 1922,” 


writes Mrs. J. S. Schupp. 


“Last season I won six prizes. I am 
especially proud of my first prize-winning 
jellies made with Certo this year. This 
year I had two failures with my ripe grape 
and cherry jellies when I didn’t use Certo, 
although I had used Certo in the previ- 
ous years. The last day I had left to make 
my entry I used Certo as in my other 
jellies, and my first trial was a success.” 


5 7 : 


Every year dozens of Certo users such as 
Mrs. Schupp enter their jellies in the jelly- 
making contests at the great state fairs 
... and triumphantly carry off the honors. 


And to think that these prize-winning 
jellies are made in one-third the time 
needed by some of their less successful 
competitors! Women who use Certo boil 
their jellies only one minute. 12 minutes 
after they put their fruit juice on to boil 
their jelly is cooling in the glasses. 


What is Certo? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifi- 


cally extracted, concentrated and bottled. 


This jellying substance is so scarce in 
some fruits that jelly cannot be made 
from them by the old-fashioned way. 
With many others, jelly can be made only 
with partly ripened fruit. 

Now ir: Certo this jellying substance is 
yours to use whenever you wish. With it 
you can make jellies from any fruit—even 
from strawberries and pineapple. And, be- 
cause with Certo you use the fruit at its 
ripest and best, your jellies take on an 
exquisite new deliciousness. 

Certo is a product of General Foods 
Corporation. Order your supply today. 


© 1930 G. F. Corr. 








Address Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., Certo Corp., 














F R E E | Fairport, N. Y. (In Canada, address: General Foods, Led., 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) F. J. 8-30 
Miss Palmer’s new booklet, 
"Secrets of the Jam Cup- 
board,’’ contains many NAME_ ts. se 2 
recipes for exquisitedesserts 
and salads using jellies and 
jams. Another bookletcon- STREET aor a 
tains 93 jelly andjam reci- 
on pes for use with Certo. The 
SeReROUL NOW 6005 coupon at the right brings cITyY STATE — 
____ I themtoyouabsolutely free. PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS ... FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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He Made $2,088.62 






Sales In y 4 Months! 


So Can You—In « 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over fe 
60 years old, has been & @ 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman eversince 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
worth of Stark Fruit * 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 
Thousands of Farm- 
ers and Small Town 
Men Doing As Well! 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that ourGreat Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. 
Get terms QUICK — you are PAID 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
pom and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
t your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W. 112 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 





















3 £ 
LG.W. BUCK 
Texas 





YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


! STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 112 
Louisiana, Mo. F. J. 8-80 


1 
; Send me—without any obligation on my part 
1 
i 









—complete facts andterms of your Salesmen’s 
er. 


! Name ocrnecemsansnase 
! 





; re Ga... Cer 
{_St. or R. F. D. — 


| 7HePERFECT | 
CORN HARVESTER | 


Sold Direct $23.15 re rine eStock 
© a 





















Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 201 Lincoln, Illinois | 


HARVESTER $2" <tr: 

for cut- 
ting Corn, Cane and aftir Corn. 

Cuts and throws in piles on har- 

vester. Man and horse cuts and | 

shocks equal to a Corn Binder. 


Sold in a state. Price only $25 with fodder binder. | 
The only self -gathering corn harvester on the market | 
that is giving universal satisfaction, —Dexter L. Wood- | 
ward, Sandy Creek, N. Y. writes: ‘‘3 years ago I pur- | 
chased your Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times the } 
price of the machine if I could not get, another one.’ 
Clarence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla. “‘Works 5 times 
better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor this fall.’’ Roy 
Apple, Farmersville, O. “‘Il have used a corn shocker, corn | 
binder and 2 rowed machines, but your machine beats them 
all and takes less twine of any machine I have ever used.’ 
John F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma: ‘Your harvester | 
gave good satisfaction while using filling our Silo.”’ .F. 
Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo. “‘Just received a letter from my 
father saying he received the corn binder and he is cuttin 
corn and cane now. Says it works fine and that I can sell 
lots of them next year.’’ Write for free catalog showing 
pictures of harvester at work and testimonials. 

ZIEGLER HARVESTER CO. Dept. F. J. - Salina, Kan. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, even Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites_ Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 








At LOUISIANA, MO. 114 Years | 








New Low Prices-Easy Terms Free 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 
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Three Litele Maids re School 


O r possib| y we 


d Inj way, we are 


are almost synonymous 

in mothers’ minds, and 
the opening of school usually means new 
dresses for the small girl, or the freshening, 
by means of new accessories, of her old 
ones. For fall school-dresses nothing could 
be nicer than the new fall and winter cot- 
tons which come in delightful colors, dark 
enough to be suitable for the colder 
weather. They are comparatively inex- 
pensive and wash beautifully. Wool also 
would be appropriate. 

The little girl at the left in the sketch 
wears a frock of the suspender dress type. 
This model is straight from Paris and is 
much liked because it is excellent for mak- 
ing over, and the washable blouse reduces 
laundry work. A dark blue skirt and 
straps, with a cherry red cotton blouse 
that displays dark blue polka dots, would 
be most attractive, particularly if a dark 
blue beret were added to the outfit as in 
the picture.- No. 406 comes for 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year-old re- 
quires 13¢ yards of 39-inch material for 
the skirt, and 15, yards of 36-inch mate- 


S EPTEMBER and school 


> just reac’ lor school 


wearing the 


are We 


rial is needed for the blouse. 


[ alest 


By Jane Moreland The little girl in the 


middle, No. 754, wears a 
dress after the order of her older sister, 
with a bodice slightly molded, flared skirt 
and a belted normal waist line. Inverted 
tucks at the shoulder add to the interest 
and give a little fullness. The opening is 
in the center front, under the tie. Any of 
the cottons or light-weight woolens will de- 
velop beautifully in this model which is in 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Two yards of 39- 
inch material and 3¢ yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting, are required for an eight-year-old. 

Scallops on the collar, down the front, 
and on the cuffs, are the outstanding 
feature of No. 2947, the dress worn by the 
little girl on the right. Im the picture a 
striped material was used, but a plain, 
figured or polka-dotted material would be 
equally good. The bodice has a one-piece 
back and the front in two sections. In- 
verted pleats should be stitched partly 
down so they will stay in place. For 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. For‘ the eight-year-olds 
2 yards of 40-inch material with 3, yard 
of 32-inch contrasting are required. 


Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number a 


nd size required. 1930 Summer Catalog containing 200 up- 


to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Old P rints 
and 


Coverlets 


(ne community useal them 


fo make mioney 
By Emma Mayhew Whiting 


OR a number of years the women of 
our little church augmented the funds 





of its always depleted treasury by holding | 
each summer a sale of food and articles— | 
just the usual things—fancy and useful. | 
This was held the first week of August be- | 


cause we are a small community, but on a 
good motor road, near several popular 
summer resorts, and we might hope for 
much patronage from passing motorists. 

Four years ago we had a brilliant idea 
and decided upon a new venture. Besides 
the customary “‘Sale’’ upon the piazza and 
lawn of our agricultural hall, a few daring 
spirits decided to borrow some antiques 
from the neighborhood, fill the upper hall 
attractively with the treasures and charge 
admission for entrance to the loan exhibit. 
It was such a success that it has become a 
popular and permanent feature of our 
summer church sale. 


Quilts were First Featured 


T that time our church sewing circle 
was specializing in patchwork quilts (a 
work, by the way, which still prospers 
with us, as we have quilt orders ahead to 
keep us busy all winter) so we decided to 
have a display of patchwork quilts for our 
first loan exhibit. We stipulated that no 
tied comforters should be displayed, for 
we wished to show only the very old-time 
patchwork of the quaint old calicoes and 
copperplate and we wished especially to 
feature the fine quilting, a hand-work 
which might be classed as an art. Our 
plans materialized beyond our wildest 
dreams. We obtained some 75 beautiful 
old quilts which we hung on clothes lines 
and, by request, held the exhibit another 
afternoon. 

What can we think of for our next loan 
exhibit, was our question as the next 
August came around? Influenced largely 
by what we knew was hidden away in the 
attic sea-chests of this old sea-faring com- 
munity we decided upon shawls and as 
good measure we added samplers. And 
isn’t that alliterative jingle “Shawls and 
samplers” a slogan in itself? At any rate 
it brought the spectators and was as suc- 
cessful financially as the patchwork quilt 
display had been. And from the point of 
interest, well, how thrilled they all were 
with the Paisleys, the Spanish Lace, the 
Pina fiber, the gay little Fayal head 
shawls, and the indescribably beautiful 
China shawls, mellowed with age, rich of 
texture, and heavy with embroidery! 
Hanging gayly upon their lines they made 
enchanted aisles down the hall. 


Old Print and Coverlet Display 


RB each success made the question 

‘What next?” more difficult to answer. 
After a year of suggestion and changing 
our minds we finally decided upon, as the 
title of this article suggests, “Old Prints 
and Coverlets,’”’ for our third loan exhibit. 
And while it is all fresh in my mind I am 
going to tell you about it, hoping it may 
inspire some of you to try it in your own 
community. Aside from financial gain, 
the contact with this old handicraft, the 
original designs, beautiful colors, fine work- 
manship, even the romance in the pat- 
terns’ varied names will be found inspiring. 





But we did not limit our display of bed- 


coverings to the woven coverlets. Many of | 
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~—— Amazing Proof 
Yremost®_ \ 30f AMMUNITION 
2 : ¢ PERFORMANCE 


BS _.\"—Free Booklet 
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7 camera’s eye sees bullets and shot in their instan- 

taneous flight! A remarkable scientific development 
known as Spark Photography makes it possible to ‘‘stop’”’ 
them and study what is happening at any point along the 
way between gun barrel and target. Imagine photography 
with exposures as brief as one-millionth of a second! 
It actually pictures sound waves—air disturbances— 
powder gases. By this exclusive process, The Peters Cart- 
ridge Company investigates every factor which has to do 
with the functioning and accuracy of ammunition. We 
literally see the action of primers — the stopping power of 
cartridges — the effect of bullet shapes — the appearance 
of shot strings—and much more. Guess work is eliminated. 
So that you, when you shoot Peters Ammunition, may 
know that it will not fail you. Here’s a new booklet — 
wonderfully interesting — full of these unusual pictures 
—describing many of the strange facts proved by the cam- 
era—absolutely free. Just give us your name and address. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. H-52 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. H-52, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet “‘From 
Trigger to Target.”’ 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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HEFE is an > to nds 
sy the things you need at 
spectacular savings. The bargains 
in this sale are the most remark- 
able we have ever offered. Millions 
of families are seizing them before 
it’s too late. All regular low prices 
 oohaunaiiietibersdiueed caver 
2000 items. Look through your sale 
book once more and get your share 
of these exceptional bargains. 


YOU HAVE THIS BOOK 
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Time counts in applying for 
p=] BULB BOOK~FREE PATENTS ?: sg Ee a ee 
vere Tells about Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus that, for instructions or write for 
pleoms now, will bloom next Spring.Write for Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent” and °‘ 

ree COPY W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
| 862 Burpee Building Philadelphia | how to proceed. Clarence A. A. O'Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 879 Savings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Weahington: . c 


LAND OPENINGS (oo os2 | —__ = snatch 


Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Improved Make a Dollar an Hour. 
farms, new land, low prices. Write for FREE Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 








BOOK and details. stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free 
&.C. LEEDY Dept. 28, G. N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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a loud always fresh 
always ready 


always welcome 


Empty a can of Salmon on a plate. 
Watch the rich juices trickle from 
the tender meat. 

“The king of food fish” —prepared 
for you right out of the ocean, fresh. 
Sealed before cooking, and cooked 
in a way that brings out all the 
delicate hidden flavors. Here is a 
thrill for your family’s appetite 
a royal meal! 

Not only substantial, wholesome 
nourishment, but healthful . 
The United States Government 
strongly recommends Canned Sal- 
mon as a source of natural iodine, 
the foe of goiter. And- Salmon is 
rich in Vitamin D, which is said to 
combat the “degenerative” dis- 
eases of later life. 

All this you can give your family 
in a food which costs as little as 5c 
a portion ... A food that is always 
ready, always fresh, always wel- 
come... Buy Canned Salmon by 
the case, or by the dozen cans. 


Salmon 


FRESH FROM NORTH PACIFIC WATERS 
Thousand Dollar Prize-Winning Recipes” 












A Complete 
The King of Food . 
Fick poate Salmon CookBook 
“The Royal Family” eee FREE! 
Nature provides several Delicious chowders — 





«varieties of Salmon— 
Allhigh in food value, 
delicious in flavor. 
Prices vary, chiefly 
because some varieties 
are more plentiful 
than others. ipal 
varieties are: 


Sockeye, Chinook, Red, 
Cohoe or Medium Red, 





entrees — salads — sand- 
wiches for picnics or 
lunches—all are given in 
a recipe book which will 
be mailed you free. More 
than a hundred recipes— 
favorites of good cooks 
in all parts of the world! 
This booklet you will want 
to keep forever—fill out 
and mail the coupon now! 


Pink and Chum. 

& Mai! this coupon! 
ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
1020-J Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash 


Please send me your free booklet, “'Thousand Dollar 
Prize-Winning Recipes”’. . . 
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our homes had among their heirlooms the 
French-knotted and candlewick type of 
spread. There too, were the all-white 
quilted spreads, and one hand-woven linen 
sheet was brought in, bearing ‘“‘Granny’s”’ 
initials and the date of weaving, 1792. 
We were also delighted with several finely 
crocheted and knitted spreads. 

But to return to our exhibit—the larger 
number of the spreads displayed were of 
course the old blue hand-woven coverlets. 
However, there were other colors also, 
browns of various tones, greens, reds and 
one lovely yellow. As we hung them, we 
grew enthusiastic over the old home-made 
vegetable dyes, so primitive and unfading, 
and over the intriguing names belonging to 
the varied patterns—such as ‘Missouri 
Trouble,” ‘“‘Maid of Orleans,” ‘New 
Jersey Dream” and ‘‘Washington’s Vic- 
tory.” 

Old Prints were of Many Kinds 

UT there were also the prints to assem- | 

ble and we were really surprised as well | 
as gratified at the response. Our collection 
ran the gamut from grave to gay, from 
quaint to sentimental, and some were 
rare, historic and valuable. Our term, 
“Old Prints,’’ we made very flexible and 
inclusive, indeed; a large, old, colored map 
of this county from a neighbor’s woodshed 
wall proved one of the most interesting 
items. We had, too, a variety of old steel 
engravings, in black and white, as well as 
the fascinating colored flower and hunting 
prints, Godey fashion plates, and of course, 
the popular Currier and Ives prints. 

Even if there should be no great finan- 
cial profit, the educational advantage is 
not to be overlooked. 


. 


Charmingly Feminine 


N a few days or 

perhaps weeks, 
all summer clothes 
will look out of 
place, and a dress 
like the one illus- 
trated will be much 
appreciated. All 
the new lines and 
touches are to be 
found in this new 
model, No. 358, 
and it would be 
suitable to wear 
for almost any day- 
time occasion. In 
the illustration, a 
black silk crépe is 
used, as black is 
exceptionally good 
for all-around wear. 

The collar is 
made of a flattering 
egg-shell silk crépe. 
This so attractive 
scarf collar is passed 
through a strip of 
the material at the 
bottom of the neck 
line. The wide, 
loose ends reach 
to the normal 
waistline, and tend 
to break the width 
through the bodice. 
The pointed trim- 
ming at the front 
and back of the | 
bodice adds length to the figure and also | 
emphasizes the smooth hip line. 

The two-piece circular skirt which is 
attached to the bodice widens toward the 
hem in rippling folds. No. 358 is designed | 
for 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42- inch | 
bust measure. For the 18- -year, 334 yards | 
of 39-inch material, with 4 yard of 35-inch | 
contrasting material for the collar, are 
needed. 








One drop deadens pain, 
dries up callus 


CIENCE has perfected new methods in end- 


ing corns. No more paring that is dangerous. 

You touch the most painful corn with an 
amazing liquid which acts like a local anaes- 
thetic. Deadens pain in 3 seconds. You wear 
tight shoes, walk, dance, in comfort... in- 
stantly! 

Soon the corn shrivels up and loosens. You 
peel it off with your fingers. Works on any 
kind of corn or callus, hard or soft; new or old. 
Results are guaranteed. 


“GETS-IT” 


Life & Accident FREE 
$1000 Policy Inspection 


The United American, a Mutual Benefit 
Association, FJ-1 IOOF Bldg., Willow 


Hill, lll., is issuing a splendid Life and Acci ent Policy that 
covers death from any cause and pays liberal benefits for 
disability by sickness, disease, accident or old age. No ex- 
amination. No membership fee. Just send name, age 
address, beneficiary’s name, relationship and they will 
send policy for Free inspection. After reading it over, if 
you are not entirely satisfied with its wonderful protection, 
ust return policy and you owe nothing. If you decide to 
Sen 2p it, just send $1.00 to pay your dues for the first two 
months. Don’t wait—write them today. Adv. 


BALDNESS 


CAN BE AVOIDED — Millions 
use Lucky Tiger for falling hair—a 
Pa proven germicide. single ap- 

plication stops that miserable 
itching. World’s largest seller at 
) Barbers and Druggists. 


LUCKY TIGER 


World’s 
Fastest Way 



















SWEET CUCUMBER PICKLES 


A very si ae and quick way to make these is by the use of 


SUGARIN They will not shrink; require no heating of 
the vaca, no sugar and no attention after being placed 
in the ja 

SU GARINE is obtainable from your druggist in conveni- 
ent packages with full directions. 15-cent size, sufficient for 
one gallon of vinegar and 25-cent size for two gallons. 

If your druggist cannot supply you we will gladly mail on 
request, postage paid. 

PICKLE SUGAR LABORATORY 

UNION BRIDGE MM 














Antiseptic Japanese Oil 
takes all soreness out of 
aching joints and muscles 
QUICK. It generates a 
pleasant heat that drives out 
the pain. Won't blister like old 
type lin' ments. a6 YoomsSucress. 
At Druggists. Quick Relief With 











Cuticura Soap 
Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency. Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with full dire@ions. 
Address: ““Cuticura,’’ Dept. E, Malden, Mass. 
ee Oe ee ee a ey ae ae 





PARKER'S 

HAIR BALSAM 

Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and 


Beauty to yoo and Faded Hair 
and $1.00 at Drageists. 








Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogva, N.Y. 
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Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Fruit Jar RINGS 


Crinkle ’em, wrinkle ’em. Rumple and 
crumple ‘em. Nothing fazes them. 


Good Housekeeping Rings are sturdy, 
springy rubber, a bit thicker than many 
rings. That guarantees a 100% seal every 
time you tighten alid. No mould—no “‘flat 
sour. 


These rugged Rings are fine for either hot 
or cold pack. Won't harden, crack or curl. 
Won't “spurt” at the last minute. Boiling 
can’t make them spongy. 





APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEE?ING INSTITUTE 
At all good grocery and hardware stores 





HAMILTON RusBER Merc. Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 





Freckles 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Leaves the skin soft and white—the 
complexion soft, clear and natural. For 37 
years thousands of users have endorsed it. So 
easy to use. The first jar proves its magic worth. 


If you use Bleach Cream 


you need no other product than Stillman’ s 

Freckle Cream. The most wonderful Bleach 

science can produce. At all drug stores, 50c. 
Write for free booklet. Tells “Why you 
have freckles. How to remove them.” 


Box 35 STILLMAN CO. Aurora, Ill. 


A EREE OFFER 


what millions of women 
know about 


HAIR 


You run no risk. We don’t ask you to 
buy. We only ask you to test Mary T. 
Goldman’s way. Snip off a single lock. 
Simply comb colorless liquid through 
hair and desired color comes— 
black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Nothing to rub or wash off. 
This way is entirely SAFE. 
Don’t hesitate. Convince your- 
self by testing first. More than 
3,000,000 women have used it 
in over 30 years. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE PACKAGE 














:MARY T. GOLDMAN! | 
: 5714 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 5 
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fi he Modern Girl 
Crets Tanned 


and sometimes sunburned 
By Phyllis Wray 


HE sun’s rays are tonic and curative, 

we are finding out. Doctors, dieti- 
cians, public health experts, all are urging 
us to live outdoors in the sunshine as much 
as possible, for our health’s sake. You 
can not live outdoors in summertime with- 
out getting sunburned, so for our beauty’s 
sake, let us consider what the sun does to 
the complexion. 

Sunburn is an inflammation of the skin 
brought about by the action of the rays 
(chiefly the ultra-violet rays) of the sun. 
Blondes react much more to these rays 
than brunettes, for greater pigmentation 
in the skin of brunettes serves as a protec- 
tion against the intense light. As summer 
advances, and your exposure to sunlight 
continues over a period of time, your skin 
tans, darkens. This increasing pigmenta- 


tion is the skin’s method of protecting it- | 


self against the repeated burning to which 
it is being subjected. It is a very healthy 
symptom but it is best to acquire your 
summer’s sunburn very gradually. You 
— never allow yourself to get a 
“ee urn.” 


Treatment for Sunburn 


OMETIMES, however, your enthusi- 
asm for swimming or motoring overrides 
precaution, and you find yourself with a 
red, burning face at the end of a day in the 
open. What are you to do? Treat it as 
you would any burn. Don’t wash it with 
water. It will sting fearfully, if you do. 
And you don’t want to irritate this in- 
flammation further. You want to soothe 
the burning tissues with creams and oint- 
ments. A cold cream is excellent. Use 
this or a cleansing cream to remove the 
dust and make-up from your skin. And 
then smooth in more cream or, better 
still, one of the special sunburn ointments 
which are even more lubricating and heal- 
ing, for burning cells need lubrication. 
Keep your skin well covered with the 
ointment or cream over night. Cleanse 
your face and neck with cream again the 
next morning. By then, if the swelling 
and burning sensation are gone, you may 
apply powder. As long as the swelling 
and burning continue, however, you want 
to keep the skin oiled and oily instead of 
dry and powdered. Only thus can you 
revent peeling, scaling, cracking—and 
ater, coarseness and a thick, leathery look 
in your skin. If you must dress up and 
go out, use a cooling lotion to remove some 
of the oil or ointment, but leave your skin 
as moist as possible under your powder. 
Even if you have sunburned gradually, 
use face creams to keep your skin soft. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to Phyllis 
Wray of The Farm Journal about it and get help. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. 














USE 


BAKING 
SODA 


AKING Soda is an ideal 
B tooth cleanser — recom- 
mended by dentists for effect- 
iveness and economy. Its natural 
“bite” removes stains and film. 
And its mild alkalinity neutral- 
izes mouth acids that cause teeth 
to decay. To use Baking Soda 
as a dentifrice, pour it in the 
palm of the hand and pick it 
up on a moistened brush. 
Baking Soda also makes an 
excellent mouth wash. 
You can buy Baking Soda for 
a few cents a package at any 
grocery. Ask for either Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. The two 
are identical. Both are pure Bi- 
carbonate of Soda. 


S= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS = 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please send me free one set of colored 
bird cards and booklets. 


B-17 [Please print name and address] 
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A TRUE sportsman is as careful 
about his pipe tobacco as he is about 
his lures. Why distress the poor fish 
and taint the pure air with a strong 
pipe when Sir Walter Raleigh’s fa- 
vorite smoking tobacco costs so little, 
and is so mild and fragrant? The 
success of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
blend is due to the use of very 
choice Burleys, which, although mild, 
lack neither body nor flavor. The 
quality is uniform, and the gold foil 
wrap retains all the natural freshness 
and fragrance. 


TUNE IN on “The Raleigh Revue” every 
Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. (New York Time), 
over the WEAF coast-to-coast network of N.B.C. 
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Mary 1S Cross 


4 J. had 
[s it Alary s ausposition or are 


] 0 
her garfers (oo shorts 
By L. M. Thornton 


RRITABLE children are very apt to be 

suffering from some physical ill, and 
very often one that can be discovered by 
the watchful mother. If Junior has out- 
grown his shoes and they press against the 
ends of his toes or irritate his heel, he is 
quite likely to be cross, just as his seniors 
would be under similar conditions. 

The sleeve of Mary’s dress is tight under 
the arm and causes an irritation that no 


one notices, but it is reflected in her dis- | 


position. Garters that are too short have 
caused more cross children than too much 
candy. 

John has outgrown his underwear, but 
it is too good to throw away and so he is 
made to wear it although it interferes 
with the full deep breathing so necessary to 
his growth and welfare. 
gives Belle mild stomach aches, but her 
seniors wonder what she has eaten that 
was injurious. 

When children wear woolen hose, the 
feet are likely to shrink and become stiff. 
Dry them over stocking lasts and one 
cause of nervousness and ill temper will be 
eliminated. 

Then there is the habit of tying baby’s 
bonnet strings too tightly under her chin, 
putting on the napkin so that it holds her 
legs in an unnatural position and edging 
the neck of her dress with lace that irri- 
tates the tender skin. 

Where children’s garments hang from 
straps over the shoulder, make certain 
that these straps stay in place. 
factory way is to sew an eye on the inside 
of the shoulder seam of all dresses and 
make little loops of cloth or ribbon to go 
around the straps. Fasten a hook to this 


A too-tight band | 





A satis- | 


loop and when the child is dressed, slip 


the hook into the eye on the dress. 


If Margaret’s hair is braided, be sure | 


that this is carefully done and that no 
tight lock “‘pulls’’ just enough to make her 
uncomfortable. 


//!- Fitting Clothes Cause I/l-Tempered 
Child 


HE rough edge of a seam has been the 

cause of many an exhibition of temper, 
and an uncared-for hangnail will convert a 
sunny tempered child into one quite the 
opposite. 

If the child wears shoes that button, the 
buttons may have been put on with 
fasteners. Examine these to make sure 
they do not hurt his foot, and in the case 
of older children, examine the inner sole 
to see that no nails can be felt. 

A too-loose garment may wrinkle and 
be most uncomfortable. This is especially 
true of stockings a size too large. A hat 
with band too large, too small or too stiff 
may cause a headache that leaves the 
child irritable for hours after the head 
covering is removed. 

Another thing to watch is the baby 
ring. The little finger grows so rapidly 
that even careful mothers have found the 
soft flesh bulging on either side of a ring 
they supposed quite large enough. 

Parents can not take their children to a 
physician for monthly examinations, but 
it is easy to make these at home. Ac- 
custom the child to being lifted to the top 
of a table, under a fairly bright light, 
once every month, and being examined 
from head to toe. If there is a callus or 
blister, a red spot or any irritation, find 
out the cause and remedy it. For this 


examination, there is no better time than | 


immediately after the clothing has been 
removed at night. 





EDWARDS 


yuu. SAVES YOu 


HE MONEY 


METAL Biodk 
For Home or Barn, Any Style 


Beautiful, permanent, easy to install. In- 
dividual or cluster shingles; Spanish metal 
tile; or in chests, wn or corrugated. Stand- 
ing seam, or v-crimped. Painted or galvan- 

Or. if you want the very best, genuine 
rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. 


EDWARDS METAL ROOFS 


resist fire, lightning, wind and weather. We 
control every operation from the raw mate- 
rial to the finished product and sell direct 

to you. Send us your roof 
We Pay measurements. Get our prices, 
the Freight 





FREE SAMPLES and Roof- 
ing Book No. 451. 











The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
801-851 Butler St. Cincinnati, -~- 





Do You Wear a 


TRUSS 


Are you looking for freedom from gouging springs 
and hard, unyielding pads? The Brooks Appliance, 
with its patented, sanitary, automatic air cushion is sur- 
prisingly fight in weight, yet gently holds back the rupture 
allowing needed bi stom irculation. Allows full body freedom 
and still furnishes absolute protection. Thouss unds—men, 
women and children—have found greater comfort and relief 
with the vast improvement over old-style devices. Over 
3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold! Write for all the inter- 
esting facts, our liberal 10 day Trial Offer and free 
rupture book. Sent in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
194C State Se. Marshall, Mich. 


(i - Easy Payments. 
weary on Brown Fence } 


My New Catalog shows 128 pages of 
money saving bargains in Cop- 
Steel Fencing, siso Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire and bun- 
dreds of Farm and Home needs. 
Low, Direct-from-Factory Prices— 
Easy Monthly Payments, 
6 Pay the Frei 
Send for catalog today _ 
my Copper Steel Fencing lasts 
Twiceas long. Saves HALF your 
fence money. My prices lower— 
24-hour service — satisfaction @ 
guaranteed.—Jim Brown. “ 


wn Fence & Wire Co. 
es So7l-acleveland, Ohio & 





500 ) LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Buildi Mi polis, Minn. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS! 


| Sd Finders. $10up. Free trial. Part Pay. Buy 
arly. Hunting and , Goods Catalogue Free. 


BECK BROTHERS, Desk 14, Herrick, lilinois 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


The Magazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year except Pathfinder (Club 508). Canadian and 
Philadelphia subscribers must pay additional prices on ac- 
count of extra postage. 











No. A504 X 
No. A508 Woman’s World... .. $2.00 
Needlecraft......... ss. 5560 Value 
Pathfinder (Wkly) 26 Iss. Nae Home Circle AG ee “ 
oo RES ; oo Gentlewoman ....... [$00 
's Popular Mo 
The Ferm Jeweal, 2:yes. 1 Evebody Pat Ha. ] 





5 Magazines *12°2 


THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 


magazines listed below for one year each 


() Household Magazine 


( Woman’s World aa 
O jories 


) Needlecraft 
| People’s Popular Monthly Gentlewoman 
C) Home Circle American Poultry Journal 


Check 4 of above Magazines if you select this 
Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 


The Farm Journal, Dept. A , Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Barracks for P oultry 


Continued from page 24 


satisfactorily. Write for full details if you 
would like to try this plan.—Editor.] 


The Important Question of Profits 


BR what laying can be reasonably ex- 
pected will depend upon the quality of 
stock and the skill of the feeder, but a lay 
of 50 per cent or better from old hens 
through August, September, October and 
November is not unreasonable and has 
been obtained by some poultrymen. The 
following actual net returns were secured 
from a flock owned by Harold Storrs, 
Willimantic, Conn., while somewhat less 
than the maximum laying was secured, 
yet the financial returns are very grati- 
fying (Photo of Storrs’ house at bottom 
of page 24.): 

Culled from flock, 960 hens (August 17); 
kept as breeders, 350 hens; put in bar- 
racks, 569 hens; sold as culls, 41 hens (no 
culling done previously). 


NET RETURNS 

No. Eg Egg Feed Net 
Month per Bird Value Cost Gain 
August f $158.60 $50.67 $107.93 
Septemt 13.4 344.85 100.62 244.23 
October 12 352.78 98.46 254.32 
Novembe Ss 304.35 96.30 208.05 
Decemt 6.1 144.18 94.68 49.50 
January 1.3 27.50 31.32 —3.82 

$1,332.26 $472.05 








$860 21 


There was also a gain in meat value. | 


The 569 hens on August 17 weighed 2,200 
pounds, and were worth $418 at prevailing 
prices. On January 10 the remaining 527 
hens weighed 2,051 pounds and were 
worth $594.79. <A gain of $176.79, which 
made a total gain of $1,037. 

During the latter part of December and 
January the laying was not great enough 
to show a profit; yet the change in fowl 
prices netted a handsome return for hold- 
ing the birds until the middle of January. 


Using the Barracks for Brooding 


FTER the hens are sold, the barracks 
house is thoroughly cleaned up and pre- 
pared for early brooding. Where winter 
broilers are grown, it would perhaps be 
advisable to dispose of the barracks hens 
earlier than where only spring brooding 
for replacement is practised. The first 
lot of chicks brooded for replacement is 
carried in the barracks house for from four 
to eight weeks, then the pullets are moved 
to colony houses on range, still with heat. 
The cockerels can be held in the bar- 
racks house and finished for broilers. The 
later lots of chicks can well be started in 
colony houses on range, and the cockerels 
removed and placed in the barracks house 
following the sale of the first lot of cock- 
erels, 


¢ ——_____— } 


Chicago Poultry Show 


ES, there will be a Chicago poultry 

show this winter, and it will be held 
during the week of the International 
Livestock Exposition. Plans are already 
under way for an egg show, baby chick 
show, R. O. P. show, hatchery flock show, 
dressed poultry exhibit, 4-H club judging 
contest, and pullet, cockerel and egg show 
for boys and girls. 

This exposition is made possible through 
reorganization of the Chicago Coliseum 
Show. Harvey C. Wood, who was for 
years vice-president of the Madison Square 
Garden Poultry Show, is giving his entire 
time to the new Chicago exposition. ‘We 
are sincere in our endeavor to create a 
mammoth poultry exposition, taking in 
all phases of the industry,” says Mr. 
Wood. With such men as Dr. O. B. 
Kent, A. G. Phillips, Donald B. Lourie 
and Harold Abbott in the harness, it surely 
will be that. 
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BIG HUSKY CHICKS pm 4c 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Shipped C. 0. D. Superior Certified 
time guaranteed. 


Out of 1459 wormy chickens 


1401 lived 
...- 58 died 


TEN different tests were made at our Research Farm — 
1459 wormy birds were treated. Every test included birds 
from the worst worm-infested flocks we could find. 

In every instance, birds had been dying. In some cases 
half the flock had died before treatment was started. In 
most cases the worst infested birds in these flocks were 
selected for experimentation. 

In all tests a number of birds were killed and examined. 
Nearly all contained two or more kinds of worms. Some 
had just round worms... others round and caeca worms 

. others round, caeca and tape worms. In some the main 
infestation was tape worms. The average per bird was 
tape worms, 28; round worms, 27; caeca worms, 64. 

In all of the 10 tests Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol was 
given in the feed, according to directions. Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min was given in all regular mash as directed. 

Of the 1459 birds treated only 58 died. Think of it! Only 
58 deaths out of 1459 birds in such a wormy condition! 
The birds that died were really beyond all help when 
treatment began. 

In every case where mature birds were treated, egg lay- 
ing began within a reasonable time. 

One flock of the worst pullets were laying 10% when 
treatment began. In 10 days production had more than 
doubled. Four months after treatment was completed they 
were in 63% production. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol is given in the feed. 

No preparatory fasting is necessary. It does not sicken 
or weaken birds — does not interfere with growth and de- 
velopment—does not throw hens and pullets off production. 

Instead of one drastic, upsetting dose of medicine, hand- 
administered (as in the case of capsules), your hens get 20 
doses in their feed. Ver-mi-trol is kept in contact with the 
worms for days in the birds’ intestines, while birds are on 
full feed. 

See the local Dr. Hess dealer. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


A Flock Treatment 


can se mate these 


Arrival on Up 


Get our Big FREE CATALOGUE, 


FREE NARRAGANSETT Turkey Book 
iy 44 years handling turkeys has given me the experience that | 
Domesticated turkeys, 


that they will produce results. This makes turkey 


SUPERIOR — Box S-19, WINDSOR, MO. 





P< o. Sate Bettper Reta, $10; 
$8; heavy mixed, 
tes ne. $7. Delivery guaran- 
teed. Feeding system, raising 95% to maturity, free. 


Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 93 McAlisterville, Pa. 





Raise Rabbits —Guinea Pigo—Plesens 
Good 


Mabe big money. We supply stock. 
market. I)lustrated list, facts, bulletin all for 10c, 
JAS. W.HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 








raising easy and profitable. They are home turkeys 
ms and do not droop and die but fatten from start. 


Address L. G. SMITH & CO. Box C Shelbyville, Ky. 


SQUAB © BOOK FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious 
Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail 
the coupon. 








GROWING 
CHILDREN 


Hires Root Beer 
is highly praised 


THE increasing popwlarity of Hires Root 
Beer is Nation-wide. In hundreds of schools, 
teachers are urging children to drink Hires 
Root Beer and to avoid questionable bever- 
ages. Doctors, too, recommend Hires Root 
Beer as healthful and safe. 

Careful mothers everywhere are urging 
their children to drink Hires Root Beer be- 
cause it is delicious p/us invigorating plus 
nourishing...and utterly pure—utterly free 
from artificial color and flavor. 

Now, to win added friends, we offer a 
free trial bottle of Hires Extract —sufficient 
to make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers youcan buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 bot- 
tles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 1c 
per bottle,compared to what you usuallypay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and appetizing ingredients, including 
Vitamin B and Mineral Salts. 

Mail the couponat once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 30c 
bottle from your dealer. (35c in Canada.) 


At fountains ask for Hires 
or buy it in bottles. 











| THE CHARLES E. Hires Company, Dept. M 
| Philadelphia, Pa. [20-8-3] 


Please send me free sample | 
| of Hires Root Beer Extract | 





Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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The Old Story—Mrs. GOuLASH—‘“‘I see 
the Bobleigh-Beiswanger wedding is to 
be a simple affair.” 

Mr. G.—“I daresay; all weddings are 
simple. The complications don’t set in 
till later.” 


The Toe on The Ballroom Floor—HE 
“Ah, it certainly does seem good to be 
dancing.” 

HER—“‘Yes, I suppose there’s nothing 
like the feel of a good toe under your 
foot again.” —Film Fun. 


Tie Gaswn Sessa Says 


Yes, gray hairs do make us look “dis- 
tinguished,”’ but that isn’t the kind of 
distinction we like much. 

Some college graduates are going into the 
movies. A little of this is all right, but 
if they keep on adding people who know 
something, it’s going to cramp the style 
of some of these producers. 

Wouldn’t the men want to crawl into 
holes if the women ever decided to write 
the joke columns? 

The scientists can not decide, it is said, 
whether to develop a rubber tree that 
will grow in the United States, or to 
breed an oversize balloon cord clam. 

One touch of Nature in the form of real 
estate makes the Floridian and Cali- 
fornian kin. 

If you are that mean, you can always 
win an argument with a lady by remind- 
ing her that she doesn’t look as young 
as she once did. 


Of course, there’s this about airplanes— 
the detours are just as good as the main 
road. And you don’t run into fresh oil 
much. 


It’s a System—‘“This 
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i 
HUNTER- ge 


“Come, come, Velma! you promised 
not to be scared of snakes this vaca- 
tion.”’ 


GRAHAN 





mean sporn-himmed rectacles—pshaw! J 

mean hick-remmed spornacles.”’ 
CLERK—‘“I know what you mean, sir. 

You mean a pair of rim-sporned hectacles.”’ 


No Tank—Doctor—‘Did you follow my 
advice and drink hot water an hour before 
breakfast.”’ 

PATIENT PATIENT—‘“‘I tried to, Doc, 
honest. But after the first ten minutes 
I couldn’t get any more down.” 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen—SMITHSON—“‘I 
see the Russian Soviet government is 
sending an expedition to search for the 
remains of a lost civilization.” 
BROWNSON—‘‘Well, I don’t know who 
lost it, but I can make a darn good guess.”’ 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT CITIES 








law is a queer busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Yeah?” 

“They sweara 
man to tell the 
truth.” ; 

“And what then?” : 

“And every time f-7> 
he shows some signs j?.< 2" 
of doing it, some f& 
lawyer objects.” 


The Modern Cos- ta ~ 

tume—THE YOUNG ATE * 

THING—“The doc- but \ wie 

tor told me such a | ; 

funny thing.” 2. 
MAMMA—“‘What |- PES 

did he say?” = % 5 


YOUNG THING— 
“Do you think he 
made a mistake? He C Se 
told me I had caught 
cold, and to come 
straight home, get 
dressed and go to 1 
bed.” 





Yeah, That’s It— ay 
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CUSTOMER—“‘I want 
a pair of spec-rim- 
med hornicles—I 
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{ PLEASE DONOT STAND IN FRONT 
OF THE PLATE GLASS WINDOWS 

YOu MIGHT GET SHOT_AND THE 


COST OF WINDOWS 13 HIGH 
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Wham Tettt Schwar. 





How the interior of a typical Chicago bank looks, if we 
may believe all we read in the newspapers 
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These War Books 
By Walt Mason 


HERE late the frenzied fighters 

through fields of carnage burst, now 
able bodied writers are doing of their 
worst; the gifted lads are pouring out 
language weird and soaring, where lately 
guns were roaring, and muddy soldiers 
cursed. Where are the Teutons gory? 
Where are the dauntless Serbs? They’ve 
left the field of glory to raise string beans 
and herbs; and writers throng the places 
where warfare left its traces; and they 
get down to cases and shoot forth nouns 
and verbs. No more Bill’s mighty legions 
along the landscape reach; no more in 
sunny regions the shell and _ shrapnel 
screech; the peasant is not yelling while 
foemen burn his dwelling; but writers 
bold are shelling the world with parts of 
speech. No more the Prussians clamor to 
Gott in their despair; but musty chunks 
of grammar are whizzing through the air; 
where Ludy used to hurry, where Hinden 
used to worry, the shade of Lindley 
Murray now walks, denied a chair. Oh, 
hoch and donnerwetter, relieved we all 
must feel; a war of words is better than is 


a war of steel; so let the scribes be swarm- | 


ing in ranks for further storming, their 


bloodless deeds performing where armies | 


used to reel. 


. ———__— 


Noss-FLIES won’t pester 
the horses so much in Wright county, 
Iowa this year. The reason is, most 
farmers there have been having their 
horses treated for bots. Over 1,100 horses 
were treated in Woolstock township. All 
but eight farms had their horses treated. 
Those farmers who have co-operated in 
this program of nose-fly control will find 
their labor costs lowered, due to increased 
efficiency of horse labor. 
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each. 


to silage. 





and tells how they can be reduced. 


148 West Main St. 


Hay Choppers 





A Wisconsin cow testing association found that 
silage-fed dairy cows gave an extra profit of $25 
A Pennsylvania survey proved that cows 
produced 1,200 Ibs. more milk per year, thanks 
Experiment station averages show that 
silage saves 12c on the cost of producing a pound 
of butter and $1 on every 100 pounds of beef. All 
things considered, you can produce silage at $4 a ton. 
low price to pay for the feed that makes you your biggest profit. 

A new Papec Ensilage Cutter will put more even-cut ensilage into your 
silo at a lower cost per ton than any other cutter. That’s why there are 
more Papecs in use than any other make. 

Write for the 1930 Cutter Catalog. It gives figures on silo filling costs 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
Shortsville, N. Y. 
Ensilage a and Roughage Grinders — 


ofit 





per Cow 












That’s a mighty 
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Re gardless 


Make or $s oad 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model —— 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan 


Send for free oa telling all about the NEW 

Melotte Se with its many oe NEW 

Seatures, rite yat once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTS SEPARATOR 


Seats ans S80, Chic ee Ulinois 


#.B 
2843 19th Streat, De 
west As Prince 
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Lightest running, cleanest 
cutting silo filler made. With 25 dif- 
ferent makes, the GEHL holds 40% 
of all sales in Wisconsin. A mar- 
velous cutter with all steel frame 
and fiy-wheel, self-feeding, clog- 
proof, gears running in oil; im- 
Proved ball-bearing prevents end 
play. Will stand the gaff. 


Cuts andThrows More 
Corn at 500 r. p. m. 


ASAFE speed usingonly Sh. p. 
motor, cuts power costs to as low 
as $1.75 per 
silo. Post your- 
self onthistime 
and money 
saver. Interesting 


dealer. Write today. 

GEHL BROS, 
MFG. CO., 

426 South Water St., West Bend, Wis. 





Catches sly old rats — powerful spring re- 

leased at slightest touch of bait trigger— 

belde le every kind of tempti: it—operates under 
ae etc.—self setting, = 

climinate: —all-metal, rust protected and ve: 

sturdy, x. outlast many c traps. Get 

Pa! 
filthy, 






th’’ rat traps and exterminate ¢! these 
disease-carrying and profit-destroying 
rmin. 
Send for sample 25¢c—$2.50 per dozen 
A. W. DRAKE MFG. CO. 
Hazleton, Pa. 





Oo. i Cc CHESTER WHITE | and 1 DUROC JERSEY 
s * Boars, Bred Gilts (Pigs no kin). Pedi- 
—— Prolific. Large kind. Prices poqsenette. the 

y or girl right with some registered stoc 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, a 









Wont Have 
Cant Have 


FLEAS 


oj) you use PULVEX, 47 
the powder that 
kills fleas and keeps them off 14 da 8 afer a ome. 
Pulvex apne contains what U. S. declares 
is the only powder substance that —— “yy ills fleas. 
When Pulvex is used, fleas aover revive and reinfest 
ur pet. Harmless, even a lowed by the animal. 
On-irritating, odorless. pleasant to use 













fleas o —— ilies cp Play olen and 

out of your home, ‘ane your pos ly. Sep-Gen, 0 “wr 

ew = with Pulvex. or y. a 
Sago pet shops 
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ons & Nephews. ber, Bese. 
William i923 Cifton Avenue, Chicago, 
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Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won't blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 





Legs like this 


made sound again while horse works—or money 
back. Use the humane, guaran 


Save-the-Horse Treatment 
1,000,000 users say it's good. Send now for great- 
est horse book ever given away — FREE. Tells 
how to locate and treat all lamenesses. 
sample guarantee, and proof that “Save-the 
Horse’’ makes good all sent free. Write today. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Ask your druggist—or order direct 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
am Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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NEWTON'S 
Compound 







For horses, cattic, hogs 





NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 





After all 


a man’s smoke 


... 1S d pipe 


MAN’S SMOKE, a loyal companion no 
matter how you feel — that’s a good 
pipe filled with good tobacco. 


So many men in so many lands have 
found that Edgeworth is their tobacco that 
we want you to know about it, too. Fill 
your favorite pipe with Edgeworth — the 
fine old burley blend. See it glow com- 
fortably to life as you touch your match 
to it. Enjoy the full, rich, cool smoke — 
the flavor that never changes and the 


fragrance that even non-smokers like. 
If you’re new to pipes, get a good one. 


And let us fill it for you the first several | 


times. Just clip the coupon and send it in 
tous. We'll be right there with a generous, 
let’s-get-acquainted packet of genuine old 


Edgeworth — free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 


good tobaccos—selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smokir.g. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘*Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin.—Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 








LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St., 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it 
in a good pipe. 





My name 


AA, 





My street 


And the town and state. 
Now let the Edgeworth come! M-39 
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A Feathered ‘The children 
Frog brought in a 

large frog 
which escaped the little fingers 
and hopped behind the cook 
stove where I had just put 
a newspaper covered with 








MONKEY FACE ROCK 


If you are traveling near Ramona, 

California, here is what you will see 

—if you keep your eyes open. it 

certainly looks like a monkey. The 

a was sent in by L. D. 
wight 





feathers to dry. When the 
frog was captured it was 
covered with feathers and 
looked like a queer kind of 
chicken.” Mrs. P. D. A., O. 


AreWe According to the 
Poor? National Associa- 

tion of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, of which there 
are 600, it is reported that 
the 12,250,000 depositors have 
safely tucked away $9,000, 
000,000. Look at the figures 
again—a nine and nine ciphers. 


Strange But One who an- 
True swers many 

questions _re- 
ceived from radio broadcasts 
says, “The city T. B. M., 
which translated means ‘tired 
business man,’ is always 
supposed to ask ‘What is the 
best musical comedy in 
town?’ Instead of that, he 
more often asks, ‘How about 
farming today? Can I make 
a living at it?’’’ At heart we 
are all farmers. No wonder; Adam and 
Eve were gardeners. 


We Like It When roast lamb comes on 


the table our eyes look for 
the mint sauce. It is so easily made. 
Gather mint leaves when dry and clean, 
chop finely, put in a bottle and fill with 
vinegar. Cork well. When ready for use, 
take some out, add a little more vinegar 
and sugar to taste and there you are. 


Something Chicago has the first Plane- 
New tarium in this country, built 

on an artificial island in Lake 
Michigan. It is a gift of Max Adler, a 
retired business man. This planetarium 
is a circular building 68 feet in diameter. 
Overhead is an arched ceiling and in the 
center is a remarkable instrument with 
119 curious eye-like projectors. Thirty- 
two of these projectors, when in operation, 
will show on the inside of the dome about 
5,400 stars and planets in their proper 
motions. Don’t fail to see it if you are 


| near Chicago. 


Prizes For It is all right now to send 
Photographs in your photographs for 

the Photo Contest. Some 
did so before July 1, which does not count, 
since the pictures must be taken between 
July 1 and September 15. 

Contest closes on Monday, September 
22, so that we can get names of prize 
winners into the November issue. At 
least we can if you don’t send too many 


| | thousand photographs! 


Native-Born One of Our Folks in Michi- 
Alien gan writes: ‘‘Many think it 
very odd when they learn 


| that my husband is a foreign-born citizen 


of the United States and I am an Ameri- 
can-born alien! .We were married before 
the new law went into effect in 1922. He 
was then an alien, not having his last 
citizenship papers. I, therefore, though 
born in the United States, lost my citizen- 
ship. My husband has since taken out 





his papers, but until I take out mine, he 
is an American citizen, while I, though 
I’ve never been out of the United States, 
am an alien.” 


August and the Molt 


N August most wild birds are molting, 

and it is not a happy season with them. 
The nesting and song seasons are over, 
with the exception of the waxwings and 
goldfinches. The red-eyed vireo and the 
wood peewee still sing; nothing daunts 
them. 

Wild birds molt more quickly than 
caged birds, but it is a severe strain on 
them, and they are silent and often hard 
to find. The new fall plumage is often 
entirely different from the old dress. 

Ducks and some other water-birds molt 
the wing feathers all at once and for a 
short time are unable to fly. 

This is a good time to think about a 
bird-feeding station for next winter. Bird 
houses may also be built and put in place, 
so that birds will find them ready in the 
spring. 

Study the birds’ appearance, especially 
the latter part of the month, and keep 
complete notes. This is a good time to 
prepare for a branch Liberty Bell Bird 
Club to be started in September. 


 ———— 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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“ Wl the morning of August 
"© 9th, Heatrola Free Coal 
Clubs will begin forming all over 
the country ... and thousands 
of thrifty, forward-looking people 










will enroll. This Fall they will 
have a genuine Heatrola installed 


in their homes, and, as a reward for their foresight, they will get a supply 


of coal, absolutely free. 


Remember, when you join the Heatrola Free Coal Club, you get the 
genuine Estate Heatrola—the original cabinet heater with its many heat- 


making and fuel-saving features. Notable among them is that 
ingenious invention, the Intensi-Fire Air Duct, which prac- 
tically doubles Heatrola’s heat-circulating capacity—pro- 
vides furnace comfort at the fuel cost of a single, old-fashioned 
stove. 

You have always wanted the modern, whole-house heat- 
ing Heatrola, in place of those half-heating, old-fashioned 
stoves. This generous Free Coal Club offer makes it worth 
your while to act right now. Read the details below. Then see 
the Heatrola dealer, and enroll. He will show you just the 
Heatrola you need ... for coal, wood, coke or gas. Or, if you 
prefer, mail the coupon for further information to The Estate 
Stove Company, Dept. J-1, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Sales Branches in New York, Boston, Min- 
neapolis, San Francisco, Portland (Oregon.) 


HERE’S how you enroll in the 9 Annual 
FREE COAL CLUB... August 9" to August 30% 





As early as possible in the three 
weeks from August 9th to August 
30th, see your Heatrola dealer. He 
will enroll you in the Heatrola Free 
Coal Club, applying your $2 mem- 
bership fee on the purchase price of 
your Heatrola. 

If you decide on Model 6-D 
Heatrola, you will get a ton of coal 
free, when your dealer installs your 
Heatrola. With the smaller models 


6state Hk A 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HEATROLA 


© 1930, The E. S. Co. 


—No. 15 or No. 25 Heatrola Junior 
—you get a half-ton of coal.* 

Then, if you like, you can arrange 
with your dealer to pay for your 
Heatrola on a convenient deferred- 
payment plan. 

Remember, there is a time limit 
on this generous once-a-year offer— 
so take advantage of it now! 


*Half these quantities in hard-coal 
districts. 











The striking, new 
Heatrola—MODEL 6-D 
Traditional Heatrola beauty and heat- 
ing efficiency developed to an even 
higher degree. One of three handsome 
models from which you may choose. 


The Heat-heart of the Heatrola~ 
the marvelous Intensi-Fire Air Duct. 


It is just one of the reasons why Heat- 
rola far outsells its hundred imitators, 
Be sure to look inside for it when you 
buy. It is one way to identify the gen- 
uine Estate Heatrola. 


FREE COAL COUPON 
ecoe mail it today! 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-1, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me all about the Ninth Annual Heatrola Free 
Coal Club, and send me, free, a copy of “Pictures of Health and Home 
Comfort.” 











For Coal (_ ) Wood ( ) Coke ( ) (Check which) 
Name_ 

Address. 

City. a 

R. F. D 





TROLA 


e e e ESTATE BUILDS IT 








YOU CAN always count on Prince Albert 
to come through. It was a hit from the 
start and numbers its fans by the million. 
No use beating about the bush-leagues .. . 
it’s just the greatest pipe-tobacco that ever 
stepped up to a match for a joy-drive into 
deep center. 

Buy a tidy red tin of good old P. A. 
Swing back the lid and catch that rich, 
rare aroma. Pop a load into your pipe and 
light up. Cool as an umpire deciding: 


PRINGE ALBERT 





The jovial gentleman with the corn-cob pipe is “Old Hunch’— | a 


famous exponent of the circuit-clout . 
been rooting for Prince Albert for years! | 


Y over the. 
fence 


“Strike TWO!” Sweet as a homer that 
wins in the ninth. Mellow and mild and 
long-burning, down to the last sweet drag. 
That’s Prince Albert, Men. 

Jimmy-pipe or makin’s papers, it’s all 
the same to this double-header. No matter 
how many innings you play, morning to 
midnight, you’re safe ... and satisfied ... 
with P. A. Team-up with this big-league 
pennant-cincher, and see what a team-mate 


it is. The password’s “P. A.”—don’t muff it! 


—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





. and P. A. for pipes. He’s 





CRIME ond 
LONG BURNING 
CIGARETTE 


PIPE AND 
TOBACCO 





More tobacco and more 
pipe-joy. There are TWO 
full ounces in every tin, 








